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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 




















FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 


DZQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 
federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 


in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 
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Heritage—By Arthur Guiterman 


HIS is the land that we love, where our fathers found 
refuge; 
Here are the grooves of their plows and the mounds of 
their graves; 
These are the hills that they knew and the forests and waters, 
Glorious rivers and seas of rejuvenant waves. 


Fruitful and broad are the billowing plains that they left us, 
Mossy and cool are the trails that we tread as they trod, 

Grand are the ranges and deep are the echoing canons, 
Holy and pure are the peaks as the altars of God. 


This is our heritage, this that our fathers bequeathed us, 
Ours in our time, but in trust for the ages to be; 
Wasting or husbanding, building, destroying or shielding, 


Faithful or faithless-- possessors and stewards are we. 


What of our stewardship? What do we leave to our chil- 


dren? 
Crystalline, health-giving fountains, or gutters of shame? 


Fields that are fertile, or barrens exhausted of vigor? 
Burgeoning woodlands, or solitudes blasted by flame? 


Medly we squander the bounty and beauty around us, 
Wrecking, not using, the treasure and splendor of earth; 
Only in grief unavailing for glory departed— 
Only in want do we count what the glory is worth. 


Now let us heal and restore where we trample and plunder, 
Cleansing and saving our shallowing rivers and rills, 
Lending new life to the fields we have ravaged and beggared, 


Calling new forests to gladden the desolate hills. 


Then, though We pass from the land that our fathers be- 
queathed us, 
Mountain and river and wood shall our message 
renew: 
“This is the land that we loved; oh, be faithful, our chil- 
ren! 
Fair was it left to us; fairer we leave it to you!” 


(Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright, 1925, by the Curtis Publishing Company.) 
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More Forests, - 


Better Fishing 


By Dr. CuHar.es REITELL 


Member, Board of Fish Commissioners of Pennsylvania 


HOLESOME fish life is built upon two funda- 
mental requirements—an abundance of pure 
water and an adequate and constant supply of 
food. These requirements, however, are dependent 
Practical fish- 
ermen and others devoted to a more wholesome outdoor 


basicly and four square upon good forests. 


life should realize that there is no other starting point for 
further development of the “contemplative art of angling”’ 


yf x. oe 





than by building more forest areas and still more forest 
areas. To talk propagation, to fight against pollution, to 
rant about fish pirates, and to enact drastic fish laws are 
all admirable traits and activities, but they avail little 
unless we cut right into the roots of the problem; and 
that means working and fighting for a more abundant 
forest life. 


As I put it statistically the other day, for every fisher- 
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“THERE IS NOTHING THAT FILLS MY SOUL SO FULL OF APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE CONSERVATIONIST AS 
OBSERVING A BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN STREAM COME SPARKLING ALONG THROUGH MASSIVE TIMBER AND THICK 


UNDERBRUSH. 


SUCH WATERS, AND ONLY SUCH WATERS, CAN SUCCESSFULLY HARBOR BROOK TROUT” 
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“A DRY STREAM BED WHICH IS PERIODICALLY A RUSHING TORRENT, CARRYING WILDLY ALONG ALL SORTS OF 


DEBRIS, REFUSE, AND IMPURITIES. 


THE HILLS HAVE BEEN DENUDED OF TREES AND PLANT LIFE, AND WITH 


THE GOING OF THE TREES HAVE GONE THE SPRINGS, THE CLEAR WATER, THE FISH FOOD, AND, ALAS, GOOD FISHING” 


man within a state I should like to see the propagation of 
1,000 fish a year, and for every thousand of fish propa- 
gated there should be available 1,000 acres of forest land 
to hold in good keeping fishing waters. The statistical 
ratio may be grossly faulty. The principle and spirit of 
the proposition is vital to the permanence of fish life and 
of the sport of fishing. 


Droucuts, FLoops, AND FisH Foop 

All game fish, and in a great measure all of our fresh- 
water fishes of America, live their babyhood off of a 
small crustaceous animal called the daphnia. Daphnia, 
for our practical understanding, might well be called a 
small, minute water louse that lives on water vegetation. 
This water vegetation in turn appears under many forms 
of aquatic plant life, chief of which are the algee—to the 
layman known as “frog-spit.” 

Take the propagation of black bass as an illustration. 
From the very day that a black bass ceases to live from 
the yolk of the egg from which he came (end of five days) 
until his very death, he flatly refuses to eat any food but 
live food. Even such delicate food as clabbered cow’s 
milk or sheep hearts, which appear on the menu card of 
brook trout, is no part of a black bass diet: To success- 
fully raise black bass we must have live food and provide 
a vegetation which will bring into being a live food supply 
for the millions of baby bass. 

By the cutting of our forests this live food supply has 
been greatly diminished. We have destroyed the gardens 
of our fish by eliminating the catch-basins for collecting 
the waters in the underground reservoirs. As a result, 
the springs and small brooks dry up, and we find that 
with this drought period comes death to plant life. 


This depletion of the “great sponge” not only means 
death to the food of fish in drought periods, but likewise 
plavs havoc in flood times. Muddy water carrying sedi- 
ment in great quantities deposits it upon all forms of 
water vegetation, smothering and hampering its growth, 
while in excessive storm periods tremendous quantities 
of food-bearing vegetation, larve, etc., are torn from their 
moorings and carried off. 

Light, by the way, also plays an important part in the 
growth and health of aquatic insect and plant life. Clear 
water will maintain a much more and better life than 
such roily, muddy waters that prevent the penetration of 
light. 

Turn for a moment to the two contrasting forest photo- 
graphs. The first photograph is of a dry stream bed 
which periodically is a rushing torrent, carrying wildly 
along all sorts of débris, refuse, and impurities. In years 
gone by my father fished these very waters; today it has 
ceased to be a stream at all. The hills have been denuded 
of trees and plant life, and with the going of the trees 
have gone the springs, the clear water, the fish food, and, 
alas, good fishing. 

The second photograph shows a good fishing stream. 
It flows through richly wooded areas of second-growth 
timber, much of which is under the jurisdiction of 4 
forestry commission. This stream is an excellent bass 
and bullhead territory, is rich in water vegetation, and is 
not subject to excessive flood conditions. 

To be familiar with this stream means a knowledge of 
the wonderful process of filtration that nature has created 
by conducting water through underground passages, re- 
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leasing it in a constant flow through springs free from 
sediment and impurities. 


ForEsts AND Basy FIsH 


There is nothing that fills my soul so full of appreci- 
ation of the work of the conservationist as observing a 
beautiful mountain stream come sparkling along through 
massive timber and thick underbrush. So abundant are 
the rhododendron, the birches, and the hemlock that their 
overhanging branches arch the stream. Such waters, and 
only such waters, can successfully harbor brook trout. No 
lesser type of a home can hope to raise the trout from egg 
to maturity. On page 259 is pictured an excellent trout 
stream—Davidson River, in the Pisgah National Forest, 
North Carolina—whose thirty miles of source water are 
almost entirely wooded. To be by this stream but a half 


day makes one a conservationist forever. 


Forests AND FisH LIFE 


Unless the streams are well controlled and held in 
check by the forests, then fish eggs and small baby fish 
are subject to the following malconditions: 


Nest destruction through floods: 


Most of our game fishes are nest-builders and place 
their in pure waters, that are not too swift to be 
swept away by the « 'rrent nor too slow to be stagnant. 
The small eddies and »ays are ideal places for the spawn- 
ing of fishes. Bass, L 1e gills, and trout seek such terri- 
tory, the trout going .°r up 
Floods make rushing torrents of these quiet bays, and 
with the torrent go to limbo millions of eggs. 
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eggs 


into the source waters. 
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IN CONTRAST, THIS 
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Dangerous temperaturcs of surface drainage: 


Trout spawn in the winter time, and the water tempera- 
ture of the springs is sufficiently high to insure incubation. 
It has been recorded that the length of incubation of 
brook trout has increased from seventy or eighty days to 
one hundred and thirty days, due to the lower tempera- 
tures that come with the snow and ice of surface waters. 

In well-wooded areas, where the eggs and little fish 
will be out of reach of the moving ice (spring tributaries 
never being covered with ice), the fish are born in the 
They are thus in time to 
Unnatural 
temperatures, delaying incubation, deny this opportunity 


natural period of incubation. 
catch the spring crop of larve bugs and flies. 


for baby trout. 

Sass nests are likewise influenced by changing tempera- 
tures. Bass spawn in springtime. At spawning time the 
female is very sensitive to changing temperatures, and 
ofttimes the lowering of the water by ten degrees will 
interfere with the egg-laying process, causing the female 
to be egg-bound and likely to result in her death. Nothing 
is sO injurious to good bass raising as cold flood waters 


at spawning time. 
Droughts and enemies 


The drying up of spring and the consequent shortage 
of a water supply drives all fish into the deeper holes. 
This localization is very hazardous, as the small fellows 
fall prey to their larger brothers. 

Low drought waters also make fine open seasons for 
such enemies as the kingfisher, the heron, the otter, the 
hawk, and the water snake. 

During the drought in 1921 the Clinton County Sport- 





“GOOD FISHING STREAM FLOWS THROUGH RICHLY WOODED AREAS OF SECOND-GROWTH TIM- 


BER, MUCH OF WHICH IS UNDER PROTECTION. THIS STREAM IS AN EXCELLENT BASS AND BULLHEAD TERRITORY, 
IS RICH IN WATER VEGETATION, AND IS NOT SUBJECT TO EXCESSIVE FLOOD CONDITIONS” 
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man’s Association of Pennsylvania transferred thousands 
of trout and bass from vanishing streams into larger 
bodies of water; also during that same period that noble 
fisherman and conservationist, Gifford Pinchot, told me 
of hundreds of trout that were taken daily from streams 
near his home by the ravages of hawks and blue heron. 


The creation 
of surface 
and anchor 
ice: 
3y the cut- 

ting of timber 

and the result- 
ant removal 
of the under- 
ground tem- 
pering basins, 
we forthwith 
have increased 
the menace of 
aquatic life by 
the increased 
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sistance power of fish against disease is greatly lowered; 
also, warm rains flood the streams with roily, insanitary 
water of a high temperature, making conditions favorable 
for the work of disease germs. 

Fish culturists have learned that the way to combat 
disease in a stream is to make conditions favorable for 
healthy life, 
thus increas- 
ing fish re- 
The 


roviding of 
bad 


sistance. 


well-wooded 
streams and 
the building 
of dams, bays, 
and eddies 
where water 
will be suffi- 
ciently quiet 
to provide fish 
homes, yet al- 
ways main- 
taining a tem- 


formation o f perature that 
both surface is even and 
and anchor \4 not unduly 
ice. “A KEW YEARS AGO, WITHIN A RADIUS OF FIVE MILES, EIGHT SAWMILLS warm, is the 


TOOK COMPLETE TOLL OF THE TIMBER, AND 
BARE HILLSIDES WERE ALREADY HAVING A GRAVE EFFECT ON THE FISH LIFE 
IN THE LAKES IN THE REGION WHERE THE TIMBER WAS CUT” 


Have you 
been abroad 
among forests 
and streams when the air was crisp and the thermometer 
registered near zero? And have you noticed the waters 
coming from the springs giving off a mist or vapor? 
This is Nature’s tempering process functioning properly. 
Where 
numerous enough to keep a sufficiently high temperature 
to the water. Where the streams flow through unpro- 


tected valleys, without much feeding from springs, then 


forests are sufficiently dense, the springs are 
7 db 


down goes the temperature until much of the quiet water 
is covered with ice. 
thing in its path. 
and even mature fish are injured by it. 

Anchor ice is just as dangerous, if not more so, than 


Grinding ice plays havoc with every- 
Fish eggs, baby fish, larvee, vegetation, 


this surface ice. Anchor ice is formed on the bottom of 
swift-flowing waters, the waters being cooled below freez- 
ing point by air contact. Due to the rapid current, how- 
ever, the water does not freeze on the surface, but rather 
on the bottom, where the flow is retarded. The ice at- 
taches itself to twigs, stones, vegetation, roots, etc. This 
formation occurs during cold nights. “When daytime 
comes the sun puts up the temperature a few degrees, 
and out goes the ice, carrying all forms of eggs, fish, and 
fish food life with it. 


anchor ice during severe cold weather will occur every 


This formation and moving out of 
twenty-four hours for periods as long as a week or ten 
days. 

Drought and fish diseases: 


When water is low and of a high temperature the re- 


IN THE SPRING OF 1920 THESE 


best type of 
work that fish 
conservation- 
An actual incident in lake territory shows 
the destruction 


ists can do. 
the havoc of fish diseases brought on by 
of forests. A few years ago, within a radius of five miles, 
eight sawmills took complete toll of the timber. 

In the spring of 1920 these bare hillsides were already 
having a grave etfect on the fish life in the lakes where 
After the snow had left the hillsides 
no rain fell for several months. Many of the springs 
went dry and the inlets failed to feed the lakes until the 
That very year the 


the timber was cut. 


water became practically stagnant. 
toll was taken on thousands of female yellow perch which 
were being propagated in the lake. The drought caught 
them before they had fully recovered from spawning. 
The insanitary, stagnant, and high temperature conditions 
of the water made it possible for only a very few to pull 
through the summer. Such losses did not occur in other 
lakes, where the thick woodlands made possible a constant 
supply of fresh cold water. 

All in all, trying to raise fish in muddy, floody, high- 
temperatured waters is like trying to raise wheat in an 
ash heap or rear children in a slum. 

Let us not lose faith. Tis true, these are blue days for 
fishermen! ‘The wholesale denuding of forest areas, the 
spread of pollution, and the onslaught of the automobile, 
making a hundred fishermen where formerly there was 
but one—all bring a feeling of despair; and we, in mo- 
ments of deep thought, wonder if the “good ole’ fishin’ 
days” will ever come back for ourselves and, of greater 
import, for our children. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Handy, Photographer 


CHAVANIAC, THE OLD CHATEAU OF LAFAYETTE IN AUVERGNE 


Here Lafayette was born. 


From here he went out as a boy to hunt in the dark forests, and from here, still in his teens, he came eagerly across 


the seas, with hands outstretched to help our young Republic in her struggle for liberty and independence. 


The Forests of Lafayette’s Country 


By Joun D. GUTHRIE 


NE hundred years ago the General Marquis La- 
fayette, then 67 years old, was making his last and 
triumphal tour of the United States. He came in 

August, 1824, and tarried until September, 1825. He had 
come to America first forty-seven years previously, when 
barely twenty years of age, and had spent five eventful 
years, culminating at Yorktown. In 1784 he came back 
on a short visit, and then, the last time, in 1824. And so 
it may be of interest to set down some personal experiences 
and impressions of the for- 
ests of that part of France 
where his youth and some 
of his later life were spent, 
and where the records of 
the Lafayettes date back to 
the Crusades and beyond. 
I am frank to admit, how- 
ever, that when I went over- 
seas in 1917 I did not know what part of France was 
Lafayette’s country ! 

In the early summer of 1918, while out scouting in the 
Auvergne Mountains, in the Department of Haute-Loire, 
for forests to be cut by the American forestry engineers | 
discovered, quite by accident, Chavaniac, Lafayette’s old 
chateau. 


THis interesting tale of side trips into the forest region 
so closely connected with the life and history of the 
great French General, is told by Major John D. Guthrie, 
who was with the American Forest Engineers in France 
in the late war, when the tremendous job of getting out 
and to the front wood for the use of the allied armies was 
done so quietly and efficiently, and our “Forestry boys” 
did their bit toward repaying America’s great debt to 
Lafayette, distinguished son of France. 


The driver of my Harley-Davidson roadster and I had 
stopped for lunch one day at Saint George D’Aurac. It 
was a bit early for déjetiner, the Madame of the little res- 
taurant told us, but “Would not the American messieurs 
wait a little?’ Following the usual A. E. F. custom, we 
looked over the stock of picture postcards in a near-by 
tobacco shop. We saw many views of Chavaniac, the old 
home of General Lafayette. “Is the chateau of the great 
Lafayette in this vicinity?’ I asked the madame of the 

shop. “But yes, certainly; 
it is very near—in fact, one 
had but to look from the 
street and see it over there 
on the hill!” We went out 
on the street; we looked, 
and there, in the distance, 
was a square block of a 
white building with its 
We decided to investigate. 

Forgetting the lunch, we were off in our roadster. Over 
a rocky and rutty road, across a painfully new little bridge 
(which we learned later had already become known as 


great towers on corners. 


le pont américain), we turned up a tree-bordered lane to- 
wards the chateau, the inevitable little village nestling 
near-by. 
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THE RAILROAD RUNS SOUTH FROM VICHY 
THROUGH MANY MILES OF SILVER FIR FORESTS 
IN THE HIGH AUVERGNE 





TWO OLD MEN AND A WOMAN LOADING 
FIR LOGS 





WELL-LAID-OUT, HARD-SURFACED ROADS WIND 
IN AND OUT OF THE FORESTED RAVINES 





A ROADSIDE SCENE IN CENTRAL FRANCE—-THE 
WELL-KNOWN “BLANCHISEUSSE” OF THE FRENCH 
VILLAGES 








Rounding a curve as we drove through a gateway in the 
hedge, we almost ran into two women. Before we could 
stop they both exclaimed in perfectly good English, “Oh, 
here are two Americans!” Alighting, we introduced our- 
selves and found them to be a French Madame in charge 
of the Chateau Chavaniac and her American companion, 
who since 1916 had been driving a French ambulance at 
the front. We were told that the Chateau had been 
almost rebuilt— 





bought recently and was being repaired 
for immediate use by several hundred little French war 
orphans, and was later to be made into a museum—a 
patriotic shrine, somewhat like our own Mount Vernon, 

Here, at the Chateau Chavaniac, Lafayette was born; 
from here, as a red-headed boy, he had gone out to hunt 
the wolf in the dark forests of Auvergne, and from here, 
still a mere youth, in his teens, he had gone across the 
seas to help America to liberty and independence. After 
the surrrender at Yorktown he had returned here, in 1782. 

Then another day, some fifty miles to the north, in the 
adjoining department of Puy-de-Dome, on another forest- 
scouting trip, I noticed on my French map that we were 
near a little village called Aix-lafayette. We drove to it. 
It was merely a dozen or so houses and a church, set on 
the side of a hill, with Scotch pine forests to the north 
and east and open valley lands and fields to the south and 
west, with the white ribbon of a road running through it 
and on over a rise to the south. 

We stopped at the postes and I went into what seemed 
partly a residence, partly an office building. A little old 
man with a grave and intellectual but friendly face met 
me. I learned later that he was postmaster, school teacher, 
and notary public, and that he had two sons at the front 
and another eager to go. 

“Yes, the village was associated with Lafayette, for 
across over there, next to the forest, could Monsieur not 
see the ruins of the chateau of the father of the General 
Lafayette? Perhaps I would care to visit these ruins? 
If I could wait for perhaps ten minutes, until he could dis- 
miss his schoolboys, he would be content to show me the 
place.” I was very content to wait. “Perhaps the Amer- 
ican officer would like to step across the hall into the 
schoolroom to see his forty little school boys?” As I 
stepped into the room, a sharp command of “Attention” 
from Monsieur the schoolmaster, followed by “Salut,” 
brought every one of the smock-clad little fellows standing 
erect as a poilu, facing me, with each little right palm at 
right angles to each little brow. I returned the salute and 
thanked them and Monsieur le Maitre. 

And then, a little later, Monsieur Pointud, my friend, 
for he came to be that later, conducted us down the road, 
up a small hill, to see what was left of the Chateau de 
Lafayette. 

He told me that the Lafayettes were great land-owners; 
that the General’s father and grandfather had owned most 
of this part of Puy-de-Dome; that they had lived here 
when not at some other of their chateaux or in some wat. 
Our General Lafayette’s father had been killed at the 


3attle of Minden, in 1759. 
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The Lafayette country is in the Auvergne Mountains, 
the central plateau region of France. It is a high, broken, 
lava region, with hundreds of volcanic cones strung along 
the high divides that separate the Loire, the Allier, the 
Dore, and the Dordogne. In many ways its geology re- 
minded me of northern Arizona. Here head many of the 
important rivers; it is the central watershed of France. 

It is an ancient country, Auvergne, the country of the 
Arverni. Julius Czsar knew it well. Here campaigned 
against him the bearded Vercingetorix, defending his an- 
cient capital Gerovina, near to the modern Clermont-Fer- 
rand (the home of the Michelin tire), Here is a country 
never conquered by Roman nor Briton; here still remain 
old feudal castles, many uninhabitable but still inhabited. 
Here is still the Auvergnais cornemeuse, the equivalent 
of the Scot’s bagpipe, and here is said to be found rem- 
nants of the Gaelic strain in France. Certainly, I saw 
many mountain peasants more ruddy, fairer-haired, and 
bluer-eyed than Britons. The Auvergnat is an outdoor 
man—forest worker, raftsman, shepherd, farmer, cattle- 
man. Lafayette had a troop of them, the Regiment of 
Gatinois, under him at Yorktown. Their motto was 
Auvergne sans tache (Auvergne the Spotless). 

a lesser Switzerland.” 


This country has been called 
Here are fertile and green valleys, and towering aloft are 
the pics or cols, or peaks of Puy-de-Dome, Mont Dore, 
Puy Mary, Plomb du Cantal, 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 feet high. 
Forests clothe these mountains for the most part, forests 
of beech and oak on the lower reaches; then Scotch pine 
and larch and silver fir higher up, even up to the 5,000-foot 
level. There are big forests of silver fir, with trees two, 
three, and three and a half feet in diameter. Dense stands 
of Scotch pine, with understories of brush, in which not 
infrequently there is yet found the sanglier, or wild boar. 
Unbelievably tall and straight forests of beech and solid 
forests of larch are to be found. 

Almost every land-owner, no matter how small his hold- 
ings, has his woodlot, his forét. The Auvergnat is a thrifty 
soul; he knows the value of a tree, of the worth of a cubic 
meter of wood, for does he not often bring in, on bi- 
monthly market days, his cartload of dry sawdust, to be 
sold to the equally thrifty housewife for starting her fire? 
Sawmills abound in the region, small but solidly and per- 
manently built, of stone with tile roof, for the near-by 
forest will keep the mill supplied with logs in the future 
just as it has done for many generations. 

The Auvergnat logger or timber-owner fells his own 
trees in the summer, picking out most carefully the ma- 
ture ones or the ones with some defect. He fells these 
trees even more carefully than he picks them out; and 
he will spy a conch or other defect far up in the crown 
and mark that tree for cutting. After felling he will limb 
it, but, growing thick as his forest does, this is not much 
of a job. He will then peel the trunk from the butt up 
toa diameter of a few inches in the top, The entire bole, 
hot cut up into logs, he leaves in the forest until the next 
spring or summer. He gathers the bark, the big and little 
branches, binds them into bundles with straw withes, and 
these go into the village to cook his own or some villager’s 


















































SILVER FIR LOGS PILED ON THE EDGE OF A 
FOREST READY FOR HAULING TO THE SAWMILL 





THIS IS THE WAY LOGS ARE HAULED THROUGH 


AUVERGNE VILLAGES, ON LONG-REACH WAGONS, 
HORSES HITCHED TANDEM 


THIS LITTLE SAWMILL HAS BEEN CUTTING LOGS 

FROM A NEAR-BY FOREST FOR OVER ONE HUN- 

DRED YEARS. IT IS BUILT OF STONE, WITH 
; TILE ROOF 





THE BRANCHES ARE NEATLY TIED WITH STRAW 

WITHES, TO BE SOLD IN THE VILLAGES AS FUEL, 

IN HAUTE-LOIRE. THERE IS NO WOOD WASTE IN 
FRANCE 
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may have to “back and fill” in getting around a short 
turn, while you wait to get by with your car. He takes 
his time—no rush, no fretting—and he makes the curve 
with his load and eventually reaches the sawmill. 
French foresters told me that in Lafayette’s day the 
Auvergne was heavily forested, but that the region has 
been badly treated during the past hundred years, with 
too heavy cutting and consequent erosion of the moun- 
tains and silting of the rivers. To the eyes of a present- 
day American, the forests of this Plateau Central region 
of France, where Lafayette lived, seemed well managed 
and highly prized, and certainly better cared for than the 
forests of the American states through which Lafayette 


campaigned one hundred and fifty years ago. 





SILVER FIR FORESTS BORDER THE MAIN HARD- 
SURFACED ROADS THROUGH HAUTE-LOIRE, BET- 
TER CARED FOR THAN ARE THOSE TODAY IN 
AMERICA THROUGH WHICH LAFAYETTE CAM- 
PAIGNED A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO 





meals. The villagers will marchander, or, as we would call 
it, haggle, much over the price of this fuel wood. 

The following year he will haul out of the forest the 
entire tree, now seasoned and much reduced in weight, 
using his horses, if he be a rich man; otherwise his cows. 
The entire tree goes to the near-by sawmill, there to be 
sold to the mill-owner and to be cut up by him into the 
lengths of boards or building material he has orders for. 





*yn . . 4 
[here is no wood waste in France. 








When he hauls out his logs with his long-reach wagon, d 
loaded with 50-foot, 60-foot, or even 70-foot trees, he may CATTLE GRANGE Ut lax Geael SEE Geet f 
block the mountain road, certainly on the sharp curves, EST, HAUTE-LOIRE. ALMOST EVERY LAND-OWNER, ‘ 
but he is independent, philosophic, and resourceful, and on Sauna’ ae Ce yor gpreteataig _ j 

4 
Eight New National Forests Established on Military Reservations 


As we go to press, executive orders issued by President Coolidge, establishing eight National Forests under the pro- 
visions of Section 9 of the Clarke-McNary Law, become effective. Military use of these reservations will continue as here- 
tofore, but at the same time timber crops and other forest products will be produced and marketed. 

The names, location, and areas of the new units follow: Upton, Suffolk County, Long Island, New York, 6,200 acres; 
Meade, Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 4,725 acres; Eustis, Warwick County, Virginia, 5,000 acres; Humphreys, Fairfax 
County, Virginia, 3,000 acres; Dix, Burlington, and Ocean Counties, New Jersey, 6,800 acres; Pine Plains, Jefferson County, 
New York, 10,000 acres; Tobyhanna, Monroe, and Wayne Counties, Pennsylvania, 21,000 acres; and Lee, Prince George 
County, Virginia, 7,000 acres. 

It is predicted that within the next eighty years Upton National Forest will be within the city limits of Greater New 
York. Humphrey National Forest, in Virginia, known as Belvoir, is close to Mount Vernon, and George Washington is 
said to have taken part in fox hunts there. The Tobyhanna National Forest contains an excellent stand of young growth 
and will soon be yielding mine timbers; and the Dix is the first National Forest to be located in New Jersey. 

All of these areas will be placed under administration as soon as funds are available. 

















Franconia Notch in Danger 


By Rosert P. Bass 


e 
> ~ 7 . 
. Former Governor of New Hampshire 
1 

RANCONIA NOTCH, the mountain mecca of New exploit the region. Already two of the companies’ have 
, England and an outdoor shrine where every year estimated the timber with a view to removing it to their 
1 hundreds of thousands of people find inspiration, is near-by mills. 
e in danger. It is on the market to be sold. Its fate is in Franconia Notch must be saved. Located in the White 
e the balance. Its dominating feature, “The Old Man of Mountains, at the divide between the Merrimac and Con- 


the Mountain,” the famous stone profile, awaits with grim necticut rivers, the valley floor is 2,000 feet above the sea. 
stoicism the writing of the hand that shall decree whether It is surrounded by sheer cliffs and high mountains on 
it is to be sold to those who will exploit its resources or to every side. It has two charming lakes. The Daniel Web- 
those who will preserve its natural beauty unimpaired for ster Highway stretches through its seven miles of forest, 
all time. following along the waterfalls of the beautiful Pemige- 
For seven miles up and down the Notch the forests have wasset River. 
4 been protected for half a century by the owners of two The Old Man of the Mountain, the famous Profile, for 
summer hotels. Timber values and taxes were low and _ untold ages has gazed down the valley, drawing the eyes 
the owners could afford to hold the timberlands intact and of passers-by and exercising a strange fascination for 
in the wild state. Within late years, however, conditions them. Poets and nature lovers have written about him— 
have changed. A growing timber shortage has trebled from school boys and girls to Hawthorne and James 


timber values. Unfortunately, the two hotels were burned Russell Lowell. In winter he reigns in solitary splen- 
dor, for then the 


‘ Notch is blocked 
with snow. Only an 


about two years ago, 
and lumber com- 
; panies are eager to 
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FRANCONIA NOTCH—FOR ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS A PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 


Surrounded by sheer cliffs and high mountains, the floor of the valley, 2,000 feet above the sea, cradles two beautiful lakes. Hundreds 


of thousands have found rest and recreation in this region. For seven miles up and down the Notch the forest has been protected for 
half a century. Shall it be opened now, merely because timber values have trebled, to those who are eager to exploit it? 
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THE PROFILE, “OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN” 


Theme of poet and writer, for unknown ages he 

has gazed down the valley. Must that ‘Great Stone 

Face,” beloved of Hawthorne, gaze unflinchingly 

on while the timber is stripped from his forest- 

covered hillsides and the glory of the Notch made 
a forgotten ching? 


occasional traveler passes by on snow- 
shoes or sled. In the vast solitude the 
Old 
Fortunate is the visitor who sees this 
rare spot at this time of year. The 
melting of the snow marks the advent 
of the automobile. The well-kept state highway and the 
convenience of this Notch between northern and southern 
New Hampshire, together with its majesty and charm, 
The stream of 


Man has the world to himself. 


attract many thousands of visitors daily. 
automobiles is so great that on holidays the narrow band 
is unable to accommodate them and hundreds are unable 
to press through. 

The Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
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from its office in Boston, is trying to save 
the Notch as a forest reservation, It has a 
careful estimate of the timber values. 

For one hundred and twenty years Fran- 
conia Notch has been a place of pilgrimage. 
The profile was discovered in 1805, when 
some workmen who were building the first 
rough road through the Notch were wash- 
ing their hands in the lake beneath it. 

Few the White Mountains 
contain as many interesting places to visit. 
Among these are the Flume, a mountain 
chasm in the east wall of the Notch which 


localities in 


in very ancient geologic time was a fault, or 
great crack, in the granite that became filled 
with lava. This was long prior to the period 
of the ice-sheet. During many centuries the 
stream has washed out the lava completely, 
except in two side cracks of the chasm, 
where the blocks of lava are still plainly 
visible to all visitors. More than 80,000 
persons went through the Flume last season, 
which is only a fraction of those who go 
through the Notch itself. 

Not far from the Flume is a very beautiful 
pothole in the middle of the valley, and 
through it flows the Pemige- 
wasset River. This pool, some 
thirty feet in diameter, deep and 
clear, was formed during the 
period of the ice-sheet, perhaps 
25,000 years ago, when the 
water falling off the glacier dur- 
ing a long period of time wore 
out this hole in the solid granite 
rock. The basin is another pool 
of smaller dimensions, immedi- 
ately at the side of the highway, 
into which the stream tumbles 
over a beautiful waterfall. 

The lakes in the Notch charm- 
ingly and restfully reflect the 
forest-covered mountains ad- 
joining. The largest of these is 
Echo Lake, of about twenty 
acres. A mile away and im- 
mediately below the Profile, an- 
other lake of ten acres reflects 
the forest and the Profile itself, 
while high on Mt. Cannon, 
higher even than the Profile, another lake of ten acres, 
known as Lonesome Lake, invites an interesting climb 
and provides a fine view. Still higher on Lafayette Moun- 
tain, at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, are two lakelets, 
known as the Eagle Lakes, each a little glacial basin not 
more than a hundred feet in diameter, good mirrors for 
the clouds floating overhead. These are located at timber 
line, and the Appalachian Mountain Club is about to build 


(Continued on page 290) 
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LOOKING OUT OVER THE GULF OF MEXICO FROM THE SHORES OF TARPON SPRINGS, THE 
LOVELY LAND WHERE THIS UNIQUE INDUSTRY IS CARRIED ON IN PICTURESQUE FOREIGN 
FASHION 


The Sponge Forest of the Gulf of Mexico 


By WILLIAM THompson, F. R.G. S. 


N 1905, from the islands of Greece, came to Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, a hardy group of sponge divers, 
whose ancestors for centuries had gleaned from the 
bottom of the A*gean Sea this very necessary article of 
The older method of “hooking,” 


as it was 


commerce. 
known, has now practically 
passed, and the diver, equipped 


with hook and basket, descends 


aeaniet 


from forty to one hundred feet, 
to the bottom or ledge 
upon which the sponge 
attaches itself. By 
the old method an out- 





fit would consist of a 
five- to twenty - ton 
schooner, with from 
four to twelve 
rowboats. Arriving 
at the sponging 
grounds, one man 
would take his posi- 
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THIS PILE OF BASKET SPONGES IS OFFERED TO THE HIGHEST 
BIDDER IN OPEN COMPETITION, WHEN THE SPONGE MARKET 
IS HELD 


tion in the stern, to guide the craft by sculling, and two 
men, known as hookers, would go to the bow. Each 
hooker would have a pail with a glass bottom, which he 
would press below the surface of the water. 

The water of the Gulf being very clear, the bottom may 
be seen from fifty to sixty 
feet, or even more, depending 
upon the weather conditions. 
When a sponge bed was lo- 
cated, the fisherman 
would lower a long 
pole having metal 
claws. By a skillful 
placing of the claws, 
the was de- 
tached and raised to 


A rich bed 


sponge 


the boat. 
was a fortunate find 
and furnished work 
for a crew for several 


weeks. 


69 











The Tarpon Springs fleet comprises about seventy boats, 
manned by six hundred or more men. Imagine a pic- 
turesque group of Greek boats, with crews who challenge 
danger or possible death as surely as does one going into 
battle, voyaging on the Gulf of Mexico, fifty to eighty 
miles from land, for a trip of from two to three months’ 
duration, their boats 


twenty-five feet in 
length. 

Before the start 
the fleet is blessed 
by the priest of the 
Greek Church. The 
relatives and friends 
of the men line the 
wharf to bid them 
Soon 


boats burned to the water’s edge. 


“Godspeed.” 
the motors begin to answered in the affirmative. 

chug, and slowly the 

crafts move into the stream on their way to the Gulf. 
The gasoline motor has been a great benefaction to the 
industry, as it serves both to furnish air to the diver and 
motive power for the craft. 

The crew of each boat consists of from four to seven 
men, most of whom are divers. One goes down at a 
time, wearing a diving suit 
and carrying a large rake- 
like hook, with which he 
detaches the sponge from 
the rock or coral reef. As 
he approaches the sponge, 
it expands and contracts, 
evidently in ‘reathing. 
The crew determine the 
position of the diver by 
the air bubbles that rise to 
the surface of the water 
as he walks along the bot- 
tom. To the side of the 
diver is attached a rope 
basket, in which he places 
the sponges. When full, 
the basket is drawn up by 
one of the crew, emptied, 
and lowered again. The 
diver remains submerged 
about fifteen minutes. If 
no bubbles appear and 
there has been no signal 
from the diver by means 
of a rope attached to him, 
the men in the boat know 
he is in danger and he is 
immediately drawn up. It 
is not unusual for one of 
these small crafts to re- 
turn from the Gulf with 
her hold containing a 
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nly twenty to pus. aplenty are found in a dispatch by John Cosby released by the 
wah Consolidated Press, in which he describes the war now on between : 
the so-called “hookers,” or Key West spongers, who ply their long, hooked air 
poles in waters they dispute with the picturesque Greek divers described the shark 
by Mr. Thompson in this article. The feud is waged on both sides without ‘ 5 
appeal or regard to the legal authorities. 
direct descendants of the English buccaneers who hunted Spanish galleons 
in the Gulf in the days of Morgan and Black Beard. The Greeks are 
veterans of the clash of races along the coasts of Levant, and neither side 
is willing to ask outside help. But the feud goes deeper than racial an- 
tipathy, for their methods are entirely opposed and one Greek diver can 
clean up in an hour a bed which the pole fisherman would work on for 
a week. No lives have been lost to date, though blood has been shed and 
The Greek fleet is now returning from 
the first of its quarterly cruises, and the boats are being carefully counted 
until it is assured that all the 93 that sailed away from Tarpon Springs 
are safely home again, and the question, “Will they all sail home?” is 


Sponge Ding ren. 





PART OF A GREEK SPONGING CREW. THE DIVER, FULLY 


EQUIPPED WITH WEIGHTED SHOES, 
AND RAKE-LIKE HOOK, DESCENDS TO THE FLOOR OF 
THE GULF 


cargo valued at ten thousand dollars or even more. 

The waters of the Gulf are infested with giant sharks, 
but the men are seldom molested. When the diver sees 
a shark approaching he folds his arms or places them by 
his side, as a shark must get under its prey to strike. If 
the shark shows a disposition to attack, the diver touches 
the air valve, which 
shoots a stream of 
bubbles toward 
Usually 
this causes the shark 
to retreat. The life 
of a diver is short- 


The Key West spongers are 


ened if he continues 
his work for more 
than ten years, the 
water pressure caus- 
ing paralysis or the 
bursting of a blood- 
vessel. 

That sponges were fished from the waters of the Medi- 
terranean at the time of Christ is proven in the following 
quotations from the Bible: 


Matthew 27:48—“And straightway one of them ran, and took a 
spunge, and filled it with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave 
him to drink.” 

Mark 15:36—“And one ran 
and filled a spunge full of 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave him to drink, saying, 
Let alone; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take him 
down.” 

John 19:29—“Now there 
was set a vessel full of vine- 
gar: and they filled a spunge 
with vinegar, and put it upon 
hyssop, and put it to his 
mouth.” 


There are four varieties 
of sponge found in the 
Gulf waters, ranging in 
commercial value as_fol- 
lows: Ist, the _ sheep's 
wool; 2d, the yellow; 3d, 
the grass; and, 4th, the 
wire. The wool, or first 
quality, is compact and 
hard in texture; therefore 
more durable. Those 
growing at the greatest 
depth are superior in qual- 
ity to those found in shal- 
: low water. 
ad 4 The sponge is one of 
the most ancient and low- 
est forms of marine ani- 
mal life, attaching itself 
to coral reef or rock. 
When found, the sponge 
is hard and covered with 
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left 


sponge is 


months. 


TWO UNIQUE TYPES OF SPONGE FORMA- 
TION, KNOWN AS THE “VASE” AND “LADY 


FINGER” SPONGES. 
COMMERCIALLY 
SPONGE GROWING 


THERE ARE FOUR 
GRADED VARIETIES OF 
IN THE GULF, THOSE 


COMING FROM THE GREATEST DEPTH BE- 
ING SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 


The catch is placed in a co-operative warehouse main- 
tained by the fishermen. Before being stored, the sponges 


are.sorted for 
quality and 
size and are 
threaded on a 
strong cor d 
forty inches 
in length and 
then tied in a 
wreath. The 
number on a 
wreath varies, 
averaging 
from twelve 
to fourteen. 
On Tues- 
days and Fri- 
days, except- 
ing the month 
of January, 
the sponge 
market is 
held. The 
buyers assem- 
ble and are 
advised of the 
number of 


tained by 


potash. 


a tenacious black 
skin. The cells 
are filled with a 
gelatinous gray 
matter. This mat- 
ter, called “gurry” 
(a2 word not 
found in the dic- 
tionary), is al- 


lowed to rot and is af- 
terwards eliminated by 
pressure. The skeleton 


represents the 


sponge as we know it, 
but is dark gray in color. 
The commercial color is ob- 


bleaching with a 


solution of permanganate of 


The age of the 
usually determined 


by its breadth. The esti- 
mated age of one eight inches 
in diameter is about eighteen 


In a warehouse at 
Tarpon Springs 
specimens are 
exhibited that 
were growing 
when Napoleon 
was on the field 
of Waterloo. 
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sponges in each 
lot. The bidder 
writes his offer on 
a slip of paper 
and after the bids 
are all in, the rep- 
resentative an- 
nounces the high- 
est. 

Last year one 
million dollars’ 
worth of the 
skeletons of these 
jelly-like animals 
were sold to 
packers in this 
the largest sponge 
market of the 
world. During 
the past. thirty 


years twenty million dol- 


lars’ worth hav 


shipped from this port. 
To the layman it is diffi- 


cult to  under- 
stand how so 
vast a quantity of 
sponge could be 
utilized; but 
realizing the 


re 







FRED KNOWLES, WHO HAS SORTED ENOUGH 
SPONGES IN THE PAST THIRTY YEARS TO 
SOAK UP THE WATERS OF A SMALL LAKE, 


HOLDING 


SOME SPECIMEN SPONGES THAT 


WERE GROWING IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
WHEN NAPOLEON MET DEFEAT ON THE 
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WHEN THE FLEET COMES IN. THIS IS A SCENE ALONG THE WHARVES AT TARPON 
SPRINGS DURING THE UNLOADING OF THE SPONGE CATCH. LITERALLY THOU- 
SANDS OF SPONGES ARE SORTED FOR QUALITY AND SIZE AND THREADED ON 
STRONG CORD IN WREATHS OF TWELVE TO FOURTEEN, PREPARATORY TO THE 
ASSEMBLING OF THE BUYERS IN THE SPONGE MARKET. THE SALES IN ONE 
MORNING MAY TOTAL FOURTEEN TO FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 





FIELD OF WATERLOO 


enormous amount consumed by automobile owners and 
manufacturers, tailors, surgical-instrument manufactur- 


ers and_ hos- 
pitals, the de- 
mand is found 
to be greater 
tian the sup- 
ply. There 
are sponge 
fisheries also 
on the coast of 
Algeria, Nas- 
sau, Bahama, 
and Cuba, 
but the 
«ality of the 
12a7 907 
Springs 
sponge is su- 
perior to all 
others, with 
the exception 
of the silk 
sponge fished 
from the 
Mediterra- 


nean. 








The Wooden Horns of Paul Bunyan’s 
Big Blue Ox 


A “True” Story 
By D. S. JEFFERS 


“ "YE mean to tell me them’s horns—real cow 
horns?” 

“Sure; they’re the horns of the Big Blue Ox. 
You've heard of Paul Bunyan’s Big Blue Ox—the ox that 
could pull a tree out of the ground and drag it to the 
mill—top, roots, and all? And it took all the iron ore 
from one mine to make him a set of shoes. With one 
pull he could straighten out the kinks in a logging railroad 
more than twenty miles long. Why, he was so strong 
that ——” 
“S’here, young feller, I’ve been in the cow bizness nigh 


go in these parts; critters don’t do that-a-way. No-sir-ee, 
young feller.” 
“That’s the way the story was told to me. See, it’s 
“Well, if it’s a story, all right; let’s have it. Cum’ere, 
boys; here’s a new tale on cowhorns. S’more this college 


” 





stuff, I reckon.” 

“Yes; I first heard the story this summer, when I was 
in our Forestry Summer Camp in Michigan.” 

“That’s purty country, but it ain’t no cow country.” 

“No; it’s a logging country. We were right close to 
an up-to-date logging camp, ’nd, say, boy, it’s a dandy— 





HORNS OF BABE, THE BIG BLUE OX 


“Kid, if them’s horns, they’s petrefide. Say, them ain't 
horns; that’s plain wood.” 


onto forty year, ’nd I ain’t never heard o’ that big wha-dja 
call it—uh, yes, blue doggie. Must say them things do 
sorta ‘semble the horns them yaller, speckled, striped long- 
horns carried when they stepped over from Texas. Wan’t 
nary a blue steer in that bunch. The cavy carried a blue 
gelding, ‘nd, say, he was ’ornery, a pitchin’ fool; but nary 
blue steer—no-sir-ee. Kid, if them’s horns, they’s petre- 
fide. Say, them ain’t horns; that’s plain wood!” 

“They are wood; the Big Blue Ox had wooden horns 
and dropped them every year, just the ——” 

“Wait a minute, young sprout; not so fast. You say 
this ‘ere blue beast dropped his horns. No, that won't 
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steam-heated bunkrooms, shower bath, reading room, 
and ——” 

“Stop right now. My granddad was a lumberjack or 
somethin’ like that ’nd he never had anything like that; 
‘nd I’ve been in cow camps and bunkhouses afore you was 
born ‘nd never seed a bathtub. *’Nyhow, I don’t care 
‘bout your loggin’ camps. I wan’ta hear "bout this big 
blue critter ’nd droppin’ his horns.” 

“Well, the spring after the winter of the big snow— 
that’s the way the story begins—Paul started out to find 
Babe; Babe is the name of the Big Blue Ox. The snow 
had fallen so early that Paul didn’t have enough feed for 


(Continued on pagé 292) 
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The Problem of the 


Gypsy Automobilist 


By Herpert Evison 


EVERAL years ago, when the present very popular 

habit of automobile camping began to assume siz- 

able proportions, hundreds of cities throughout all 
parts of the country began to provide free camping 
grounds for the use of visiting campers. In some cases 
these were nothing 
more than cleared 
spaces which the 
camping motorist was 
welcome to use; they 
graded all the way up 
to the elaborately pre- 
pared camp with piped 
water, electric ranges, 
community houses, 
electric irons, shower 
baths, modern plumb- 
ing, and in fact all the 
comforts of home, 
plus. 

In the West, at 
least, one of the rea- 
sons for the establish- 
ment of such camps 
was to show hospi- 
tality to the stranger 
within the gates; an- 
other—and, it must 
be admitted, the most 
potent of any in in- 
ducing individuals, or- 
ganizations, and mu- 
nicipalities to spend 
money on camp 
grounds—was to at- 
tract the tourist and 
the tourist’s dollars. 

While 
camping and the in- 
creased close ac- 
quaintance with the 
out-of-doors which it 
has made possible constitute the healthiest developments 


automobile 


GYPSY AUTOMOBILISTS OF THE 
ENJOYING THEIR PRIVILEGES AND THE HOSPITALITY OF THE 
OUTDOORS WITHOUT ABUSING THEIR SURROUNDINGS 


of this hectic age, the provision of these free city camps, 
and of hundreds of other park and forest camps as well, 
has done much to undermine the self-respect of hundreds 
In the first place, 
“something for nothing” has been converted: into some- 
thing which many have come to feel they have a right 
to demand; and so came the automobile hobo, the man 


of thousands of American people. 


who was able to scrape up enough money to get a broken- 
down flivver and a few gallons of gas and who proceeded 
to live off the hospitality of others. 





The cities were not long in discovering not only this, 
For that 
reason the motor camper along the entire Pacific coast 
and in many other parts of the country, while he can still 
find free city camps here and there, is more and more 
confronted by signs 
which tell him of 
charges of twenty- 
five, fifty, seventy-five 
cents, even a dollar a 
night, both in com- 
munity camps and in 
privatecamps. In 
some cases this is a 
matter of individual 
backbone ; in others it 
is the result of wide 
regional agreements. 
At any rate, the hobo 
on wheels is being dis- 
couraged. Some of 
these folks kicked and 
are still kicking ; some 
of them uttered dire 
threats as to what 
they would do to di- 
vert their friends and 
those they met along 
the road into other lo- 
calities, where de- 
mands for something 
for nothing were more 
freely and “gener- 
ously” met. These 
threats were undoubt- 
edly put into effect 
in many instances, to 
the considerable bene- 
fit of. the- communi- 
ties boycotted, since 
they were relieved of 
other similar kickers 
without losing the desirable and self-respecting travelers, 
who believe that the laborer is worthy of his hire and that 


but many other things wrong with the system. 


TYPE WHO ARE THOROUGHLY 


no service is to be expected without some fair return. 

The city-camp problem is being pretty well taken care 
of, though it is becoming increasingly a question whether 
the maintenance of tourist camps is a proper municipal 
function, except to meet an emergency, or whether it 
were better for cities to drop out of the business in favor 
of private operations rigidly supervised, especially on the 
score of sanitation. The next few years are likely to see 
in many places an evolution of the sort suggested here. 
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Yet the problem of the city camp is only part of a 
very much larger problem in which many of the same 
principles are involved. While the cities have been in- 
stalling their camps—all too often at a cost of city park 
space needed for resident use—other camp sites by the 
thousands in National Parks, National Forests, State 
parks, State forests, and on privately owned lands have 
been prepared for the multiplying hordes of seekers of 
the out-of-doors. In some cases the furnishing of broader 
recreational opportunities has been the prime motive; in 
others the move has been primarily protective. The 
forestry people and the owners of timber lands have 
realized that con- 
centration of 


those of us who can get into camp after a run of an 
hour or two from our offices. 

I believe that the time has come to formulate and to 
put into practice a new policy, which shall be practically 
the policy that the cities have adopted with regard to their 
camps. Briefly, wherever any place has been prepared 
for camping use beyond the mere clearing of ground to 
provide parking space and a place for the camper’s own 
equipment; wherever, for instance, such facilities as 
stoves and firewood, piped water, toilets, tables, and, 
above all, supervision, are available, there the camper 
should be compelled to pay a fee for the use of those 

facilities. I do 
CONSIDERATION not attempt to 
prescribe the 





campers in safe 
camping places 
minimizes the oc- 
currence of forest 
fires and reduces 
the possibility of 
stream pollution. 
So, for instance, 
we have here in 
Washingtona 
large number of 
camps established 
by the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire 
Association, the 
timber owners’ 





protective organi- 
zation. 
group, as a group, 

has no interest whatever 
out-of-doors, though many of the individuals who com- 
pose it do. The United States Forest Service, struggling 
with a niggardly appropriation to provide better camping 
facilities, has been able to obtain that appropriation only 
on the ground that it will contribute to fire prevention 


in promoting the use of the 


and sanitation. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that these camps 
exist and that they are free to all. The Forest Service 
has always acted on the principle that the National 
Forests are the property of all the people; therefore that 
they should be open for the free enjoyment of all the 
people. As applied to city parks, which are not only 
open to all the people of any city, but actually accessible 
for all of them, that principle is undoubtedly sound. But 
the National Forests, and the national and state parks as 
well, while open to all, are not accessible to all. The recre- 
ational opportunities of the National Parks and National 
Forests mean nothing in the young lives of the dwellers 
in Chicago’s or New York’s slums, and they mean scarcely 
more in the lives of even the well-to-do people of all the 
Middle West; and there seems to be no good reason why 
the Ohioan, for example, who must travel hundreds and 
even thousands of miles to reach a National Park or 
National Forest should bear the expense of providing 
camping places in these parks and forests equally with 








amount, but I be- 
lieve it should be 
sufficient to meet 
the cost of main- 
tenance, including 
supervision, and, 
in addition, to 
make possible the 
writing off, over 
a considerable 
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term of years, of 
the original cost 
of _ installation. 
Practicability 
alone should limit 
this procedure— 
that is, it should, 
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of course, be ap- 
plied only where the net return over the cost of collec- 
tion would warrant it. In most of the larger camps the 
cost of collection would not be anything in addition to 
what is now being paid for supervision. 

Failure to recognize and deal with this automobile hobo 
situation will put us, very soon, in the position of the 
Arab who allowed the camel to warm his nose. Day by 
day the camel forced more of his body into the tent until 
the kindly Arab had finally to get out. Season by season 
the hobo automobilist will emulate the camel, if we allow 
ourselves to be the humble Arab. 

This whole business of taking care of the gypsy auto- 
mobilist has come upon us suddenly and almost over- 
whelmingly, and we have met it as most emergencies are 
met, in hand-to-mouth fashion, with little regard to the 
general principles involved, and in the few instances 
where general principles have received consideration they 
have generally been unsound. The subject is a pro 
vocative one, on which the last word is not likely to 
be said in the very near future. There is no doubt in 
my own mind that the next few years will see extensive 
and important changes in the whole method of handling 
the problem. The sooner it receives general considera- 
tion on a sound basis of economic common sense, as well 
as individual self-respect, the better it will be for 
everybody. 
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Adventures in 


Bird Lore 


By F. R. Orre 


HE Bird Man tilted his chair against the boathouse. 

He lit his stubby pipe and returned to his previous 

occupation of sky-gazing. At the end of the dock 
the creek lolled along to Lake Ontario, which at this 
moment was calm enough to reflect the mackerel sky. 

“This.” he said, pointing to the lake, “is in the migra- 
tory path of the birds. 
the St. Law- 
rence, follow 
the lakes, 
then down 
the Ohio into 
the Missis- 
sippi, and so 
on to the 
Southland.” 

“Why have 
they chosen 
this route?” 
I asked, hop- 
ing to lead 
him on. 

He smiled 
and puffed a 
moment in 
silence before 
answering my 


Going south they come down 
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OSPREYS CIRCLING OVER THEIR AERY 


question. “Endless theories have been advanced,” he 
said, “but they are just theories. No one really knows 
why they have followed this path for perhaps a million 
years. It may be that there is something about the cur- 
rents above the water which attract them; or, perhaps, 
from the sky they instinctively follow a water-line map. 
Take the carrier pigeons, turn them loose at an inland 
point. In- 
stead of fol- 
lowing a di- 
rect route to 


the home 
berth, they 
will take a 


long detour 
to follow the 
lake 

Time 


line. 
and 
again I have 
seen one go 
by this very 
spot. 
“Several 
years ago I 
had a most 
striking 


George Guelph 


THE RAREST OF THEM ALL—FOUR WILSON SNIPE, TAKEN NEAR THE BOATHOUSE 
AT SUNNY SIDE BEACH 


ex- 
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ample of this. It was on a chilly evening in late October, 


and driven in by the frosty winds I had turned to a game 
of cribbage in the warm clubhouse. It was last dusk. 
Suddenly there was a sharp thud against the window, a 
fluttering of wings on the ledge. Instinctively, I realized 
that a bird had unwittingly dashed itself against the glass. 
I hurried outside with a flashlight. On the dock lay a 
badly stunned carrier pigeon. The metal ring on the 
leg disclosed the name of the owner and his 
address at Hudson, New York. 
“T was extremely curious 
about this passenger bird’s mis- 
adventure, 
and after it 
regained 
health and 
composure 
I wrote to the 
fancier, telling 
him the story 
and inquired 
concerning the 
flight. In the 
correspond- 
ence that fol- 
lowed, both 
before and 
after the pig- 
eon was re- 
leased, it de- 
veloped that 
the owner, a 
breeder of 
carrier pig- 
eons, had 
taken this par- 
ticular bird to 
Washington, 
dD. Cc, and 
there freed it 
for the home 
flight. Now Washington, by di- 
rect air route to Hudson, New 
York, one-fourth the 
distance of the Lake Ontario 
passage ; but, in spite of this and 
true to that early and mysterious 
instinct, the homer attempted to 
make the trip by following the 
ancient migratory channel—a 
semicircular detour more than four times the distance of 
Strange, isn’t it?” 


is about 


the direct route. 


I nodded and then asked, “Do you hunt the shore birds 
much ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “with a camera.” 

“Must be difficult ” I ventured. 

“Not if you love it and have an abundance of patience.” 
He grew reflective and I felt that now he was going to 
tell me some of his adventures with unwilling subjects. 







NESTLINGS—UNAFRAID 


Hunting with a camera is not so difficult if you love it and 

have an abundance of patience. The birds come to know 

that your intrusion on their privacy does not mean harm 
to them and their natural fear is mitigated. 


“Take, for example, this picture of the Wilson snipe.” 
He handed me a photograph. “I dare say it is one of the 
best ever taken showing protective coloring.” He spoke 
modestly, and yet I could see that he felt justly proud of 
his feat. The photcgraph was sharp and perfect in every 
detail, but, in spite of this, one has to search it carefully 
to note the four birds among the rushes. 

“Why!” I exclaimed in surprise. “How in the world 

did you catch the Wilson snipe on the ground? 
The very best shot seldom hits one on 
the wing; certainly never gets 
close enough to spot one at his 
very feet.” 

“I should 
say not,” he 
answered, 
pleased at my 
surprise. 
“They are 
among the 
wildest and 
most timid 
of our shore 
birds. For 
several days 
I watched 
those birds 
fly into that 
little stretch 
of marsh over 
there. This 
assured me 
that it was 
their feeding 
ground. So 
there I set up 
my camera, at- 
tached a long 
string to the 
shutter re- 
lease and 






waited.” 
“How long?” I interrupted. 
“Oh, he said, pursing his lips 
while he held his pipe poised 
ready for another puff, “several 


Eastman Kodak Company 


days.” 

“Several days—to. get that one 
picture?” I questioned in aston- 
ishment. 

He nodded. “The results were worth it.” 
pride in his voice as he calmly continued : “I doubt if any- 
one else has been able to obtain just such a picture.” 

“Do you miss sometimes?” I asked. 

“Often.” He spoke rather low and I leaned forward 
to catch the story. “The biggest miss and the keenest dis- 


There was 


appointment was early one spring when I tried to take 
the willet, a migratory and very shy shore bird, not unlike 
a large sandpiper, a species which is nearly extinct. 
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“T stuck two twigs 
in the sand near where 
the bird had been seen, 
just over there.” He 
pointed to the mouth 
of the creek, where 
the stone pile pushed 
its nose far into the 
lake. “The twigs gave 
the lateral rang e— 
that is, when the bird 
walked into the space 
between the twigs I[ 
knew it was focused 
on the plate. Then I 
lay back there in those 
bushes some fifty feet 
behind the camera. I 
was holding a long 
cord and ready to pull 
the shutter as soon as 
the willet came within 
range.” 

“It must have been 
tiresome,” I ventured. 

“No; it was too ex- 
citing,” he answered. 
“At the end of the 
third day the willet 
came down the beach. 
Believe me, I was at 
a fever heat. Well, 
the little rascal came 
within a few. inches 
of the first twig, and 
there he stopped; sat 
there, if you please, 
preening and pruning 
himself. I tell you it 
was wicked, the way I 
grew hot and cold 
with excitement. I 
stood it for about 
thirty minutes, while 
Mr. Bird never moved 
from that one spot. 
Then 1 crawled back 
to the boathouse and 
got a friend to hold 
the cord while I went 
up the beach, hoping 
the willet would see me and advance that last inch into the 
camera zone. I walked forward very slowly and as un- 
concerned as possible, although my heart was sure pound- 
ing. About one hundred yards from the bird, friend 
willet looked at me over his shoulder, gave a loud squeek, 
and spread wings for the north. ‘That was the first 
and last time I ever saw a willet.” 

He chuckled a little, but behind his mirth I sensed the 


keenness of his disappointment. For some minutes we 
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Eastman Kodak Company 
A CAMERA STUDY FULL OF ACTION—UNUSUAL AND BEAUTIFUL 


This anxious parent was caught just as he alighted at his front door carrying in his bill part of the family 


dinner. 


sat in silence. The mist crept up slowly from the marsh. 
[ drew my hunting jacket closer, still hoping he would 
continue with other adventures. 

The Bird Man knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
shrugged his shoulders, as if to shake off the dampness. 

“Well,” he said, “guess it’s warmer inside. Expect my 
friends may fly past in the morning, headed south.” He 
stretched himself and a moment later disappeared into 
the boathouse. 








George Guelph 
A PURE CASE OF BRIBERY! 


This dainty, downy woodpecker was coaxed to pose by tying a luscious bit of 
suet to the branch directly in front of him. 


It was the Bird Man and the Boy Scout program that 
first interested me in bird lore. Four years ago I couldn’t 
tell the common vesper sparrow from the still more com- 


mon chippy. True enough, I knew the crow, but not its 





George Guelph 
THE RING-NECKED PLOVER 


A beautiful and interesting study made near Brockport. 
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near kin, the purple grackle. I knew the robin and a few 
other tree neighbors; but, aside from these few, like hun- 
dreds of others, I was blind to the beautiful visitors who 
migrate through my state every spring and fall. Then 
one day I decided that, as a scoutmaster, I must win the 
coveted Eagle Badge—set an example, as it were, for 
my boys. 

Generally speaking, the other merit badges were not 
difficult to acquire; but the one on bird study demanded 
that I personally observe 50 different species. I antici- 
pated much difficulty, but was pleasantly surprised and 
equally astonished when a month later this requirement 
was amply covered. Fortunately, I started my quest in 
the spring migratory season. In a few days a new world 
was opened to me, new wonders flashed in dazzling array 
before my startled eyes, and all within a stone’s throw of 
my own home. 

I shall never forget that May morning when, armed with 
field glasses and a pocket bird book, I walked to a near-by 
deserted orchard. There, among the tangled, untrimmed, 
but fragrant trees and along the rail fence shrubbery, I 
sat for hours in a veritable fairyland, hardly believing my 
fast-roving eyes. Could it be possible that so many 
winged gems played and sang so close to home! Birds 
clothed in rainbow colors preened and caroled for me from 
every tree and thicket. My glasses darted quickly from 
one warbler to another; feverishly I turned the pages of 
my book, trying to identify each little stranger. Every 
busy second, while I hurried from one colored print to 
another, almost seemed minutes lost when some other rare 
specimen might come and go unseen and unknown. 

First it was a pair of ruby-crowned kinglets darting 
from branch to branch in a perfume-laden apple tree ; then 
the Maryland yellow-throat, like a black-masked robber, 
peered at me from the elderberry bush; a redstart fanned 
its tail; candelita, the “torch-bearer,” as nervous and as 
dainty as the tango dancer ; a black-throated blue warbler, 
most conspicuous of the tribe, called to me from an old 
pear tree. But the find of the morning was the marvelous 
indigo-blue bunting, swaying gently on the tiptop of a 
straight teasel. How I feasted my eyes on those flashing, 
variegated reflections, as blue as the still waters of Lake 
Como under a cloudless sky. 

Gradually from such Sunday morning excursions I 
came to know more intimately the secrets of the woods. 
There are now over a hundred birds on my list, each one 
to bring back memories of adventures among apple blos- 
soms, willows, pines, and deserted thickets. I am yet but 
an amateur in bird lore, still creeping in the secret bypaths 
to learn more of their ways and now especially their 
songs. It seems to me that this is the next step: first to 
know them by sight, then to recognize their notes, and 
last, the greatest adventure of all, to hunt them with a 
camera. 

In this, the busy business man cannot sedulously follow 
the slow, painstaking process of the Bird Man; but often 
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that is unnecessary. I can remember how many a time | 
grew hot and cold with chagrin because I had neglected 
the kodak on my excursions. The unexpected bird picture 
is always just around the corner. Once in particular | 
was embarrassed when I| stumbled across a ring-necked 
plover and her four eggs in the sand. How that poor 
mother bird simulated a broken wing to draw me away 
from the nest. Time and time again I was within two 
feet of her, 
frightened matron, anxious over her unhatched brood. 
What marvelous studies | And 


once 


watching every emotion betrayed by the 
could have obtained. 
again—twice—I found the setting hen pheasant, 
with 21 eggs under her. I actually had to prod her off 
the nest with a stick, but always fearlessly she came back. 
glasses and bird book, I carry a 


Now, along with my 


graflex. 

At another time I discovered a turtle-dove in the elder- 
berry bushes. There were four pure white eggs in that 
nest, and I could have had the entire story in pictures just 
as well as not. Then there were those ospreys which 
posed for me, the flock of wild ducks that suddenly settled 
Oh, 


But I’m learning the 


almost at my feet and staked an impromptu picnic. 
yes, I’m very much of an amateur! 
ways of the woods, learning that at my very door there 
are boundless opportunities to know some of life’s most 
treasured secrets in studying the winged denizens of the 
go and learn likewise. 


tree world. You who read this, 


In the swift-moving events of this complex age, you will 
thus find the mysteries of peace and solitude, for these 


alone are the true adventures in contentment. 





A CANNY LITTLE MOTHER 
Carry your kodak with you on your next tramp and you may be fortunate 
enough to catch just such a domestic scene as this, of the spotted sandpiper 
wondering why they’re so long hatching! 





tangible effort. We cannot all plant forests. 


Here is the answer 
pital, club, or 


camp. 


Make your contribution to 








“American Forest Week”--- Let’s 
“AMERICAN FOREST WEEK,” proclaimed by President Coolidge to be observed from 


April 27 to May 3, is in full swing as this magazine comes from the press. 


The last number of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE contained suggestions for the 
observance of “AMERICAN FOREST WEEK.” 
the Association, and there is every indication that the American people are doing the thing that 
their President urged in his proclamation when he said: 
boundless energy and skill we have so long spent in harvesting the free gifts of Nature.” 


The great things to be done are not the speeches to be made, the newspaper stories to be 
read, the essays to be written, fine and necessary as all of these may be. 
We can all prevent fires. 


Are you asking yourself this question, ‘‘What can J do?” 


: You, as a member of the American Forestry 
support of one more individual for forestry if you will send in the name of a new member. 
can do even more than this by personally presenting a subscription to some library, school, hos- 
Our Canadian friends, who celebrated from April 19 to 25 a week similar 
to ours, are doing this very thing. Shall we do less than they? 


“AMERICAN FOREST WEEK” 


Go! 


Hundreds of calls have been answered by 


“Tet us apply to this creative task the 


The call is for more 


Association, can enlist the 
You 


constructive! 
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The Graves Redwood Grove 


Named for Henry S. Graves 





(Courtesy the Yale Alumni Weekly.) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE HENRY S. GRAVES 
REDWOOD GROVE 


Bordering the Great Pacific, this tract furnishes not only 
a splendid example of redwood forest but opens to the 
passing traveler many striking ocean vistas. 


LARGE tract of land, ten miles south of Crescent 
City, California, 157 acres in extent, with a stand 
of between eleven and twelve million board feet 
of giant redwoods as well as considerable other forest 
growth, is to be called the Henry S. Graves Redwood 
Grove, in honor of the present Provost of Yale Uni- 
versity, Dean of the School of Forestry and a director of 
The American Forestry Association. The purchase of 
the tract was made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
George Frederick Schwarz, of New York, with some 
assistance from the Save the Redwoods League, and it is 
by his wish that the grove will be dedicated to Colonel 
Graves 
A granite boulder will be erected, carrying a bronze 
tablet with the following inscription : 
This Grove of Ancient Trees is Named in Honor of 
Henry SoLton GRAVES 
Forester, Educator, and Administrator 
A Leader of Unusual Ability in the Profession of Forestry, 
In Which He Has Rendered Distinguished 
Services to His Country 
It is intended shortly to complete the purchase of the 
tract and make it a public park. 
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Outlook Rejects Immediate 
Conference 


FFORTS of The American Forestry Association to 

arrange a joint conference with representatives of 

the Outlook to discuss the conservation policies of 
the Forest Service have not met with the favor of the 
editor of the Outlook, according to the Secretary of the 
Association. 

Mr. George D. Pratt, President of the Association, 
wrote the editor, Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, under date of 
March 14—his letter was published in the April num- 
ber of this magazine—suggesting, in the interest of en- 
lightened public sentiment, that a conference be held for 
the purpose of discussing frankly and freely any facts 
which the Outlook may have as a basis for its “vague and 
misleading”’ articles. 

Mr. Abbott replied under date of March 16, stating: 
“IT do not think that it is desirable to have such a con- 
ference until the Outlook finishes its series of editorials 
on the Forest Service. When that series is concluded 
the Outlook’s position, I think, will, or ought to be, clear. 
Then I should be glad to consult with anybody who is 
willing to consult with me with an open mind to take 
up the questions that the Outlook will have raised.” 

In commenting on the Outlook’s letter, the Secretary of 
the Association said : 

“The refusal of the Outlook to participate in a con- 
ference designed to determine facts to which the public 
is entitled, until the Outlook has completed its series of 
fault-picking editorials, will be a second shock to those 
who in past years have had confidence in that publication’s 
The first was the publication 
of the Gregg article, which not only stamped Mr. Greg: 
as an undependable spokesman on conservation questions, 
but cast a doubt upon the Outlook’s motives in publishing 
an article so obviously biased and misrepresentative of 
the f The proposal of The American Forestry 


broad conservation policy. 


Taets. 
Association was made in good faith and with no desire 
to stop fair criticism of the Forest Service. It did hope, 
however, to bring the Outlook’s attack from the realm of 
phrase-picking fantasy into one of clearly defined facts. 
This, it appears, does not appeal to the Outlook. ‘The only 
conclusion to be drawn from the editor’s letter and his 
recently published editorials is that the Outlook does not 
want to be embarrassd with facts while it is desperately 
endeavoring editorially to justify, in some small measure 
at least, the publication of Mr. Gregg’s article. 

“In his letter to the Association, the editor takes to task 
forestry 
He fails to distinguish between criticism. 


the friends of for resenting criticism of the 
Forest Service. 
Foresters and the advocates of forestry do not resent 
criticism based upon predetermined facts. ‘That is con- 
structive. They do resent most emphatically criticism 
which is not based upon clearly established facts, and is 
presented in language which conveys unfair and mislead- 
Criticism first and investigation after- 
wards, as an editorial policy, is a public menace.” 


ing conclusions. 








EUROPEAN botanist, after careful observations. 
once concluded that a mature birch tree with two 
hundred thousand leaves gives off through those 


leaves during a single hot day more 
than one hundred gallons of water. 
In Saturday-night units, this is a 
bath apiece for a family of ten. 
Whether the botanist missed it by 
one bath or the fraction of a tea- 
cup does not much matter. We 
know that trees have a mighty 
thirst, and that there is an enor- 
mous amount of water in the 
leaves, branches, trunks, and roots 
of full-grown trees. 


A tree may be compared to a fountain. 
els upward from the roots to the leaves. 


5 





ten inches. 


The Thirst of Trees 


This water is constantly circulating. 





A POTENT DIFFERENCE IN TYPE—THE WETS AND THE DRYS 
The other extreme from a cypress slough—a Joshua tree of 
the Arizona desert where the average yearly rainfall is only 





















By R. D. Forses 


tion of it, in the form of plant food, descends to all lower 
This does 


not mean that the identical drops which entered the roots 


parts, including the roots from which it came. 


return again to them, for the me- 
through 
which they pass in the leaves re- 


hanical laboratories 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


ae: y . 
How much water does a tree drink? lease some of the atoms into the 
Has the ability of different trees to lift 


' . surrounding air and combine the 
water anything to do with their height? 


remainder with carbon taken from 
it. The familiar phrases, “the sap 
is up” and “the sap is down,” de- 


How do the redwoods—the skyscrapers of 
treedom, towering three hundred feet and 
more into the sky—send “pitchers of ice 
water” to their leaves and branckes on the 
top floor? 


scribe very poorly the conditions 

within a tree in summer and win- 

ter respectively. The sap is never 
[t is in circulation. 

The soil is, of course, the town pump of treedom. 
Without it as the physical basis of support and as the 


wholly up or down. 
Its water trav- 
Thence a por- 





ca 





U. S. Forest Service 


No lack of soil moisture here. These Southern cypresses flourish with their 
“toes” literally permanently in water. 
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source of moisture and other foods, trees would be in a 
The relative thirst of different trees has never 
Exact 


bad way. 
been worked out to a nice degree of accuracy. 
measurements are, of course, practically impossible, be- 
cause a tree is too large a plant to bring under complete 
measurement. But living branches, and more often seed- 
ling trees, have been very carefully observed, both here 
and in Europe, and the amount of water they can use has 
been taken as some indication of the astounding liquid 
capacity of the myriad twigs of a large tree. 

Just how a tree can draw so large a volume of water 
from the soil, and, in defiance of the downward pull of 
gravity, carry it upward into the lofty tree top, still baf- 
fles botanist and forester alike. The first step is, of 
course, drawing it from the soil into the roots. The 
bulk of the root surface is quite unable to “drink,” being 
covered with bark; but near the very end of each rootlet 
the bark is not yet formed and the root absorbs moisture 
Moreover, here are the root hairs, whose busi- 
The root hairs 


readily. 
ness it is to suck moisture from the soil. 
are well named, for they are thread-like tubes projecting 


mightily, because the flow is at first largely in only the 
one direction. But in the course of time enough molasses 
passes in the opposite direction into the water to make a 
solution of equal sweetness both inside and outside the 
bag, after which all movement of the liquids ceases. 

If the best the tree root could do was to exchange the 
cell sap of the root hair for the moisture of the soil, there 
never would be any net gain of moisture within the roots, 
and therefore nothing to relay on to the tree top. But, 
thin as is the lining of the root hair, the substance of the 
lining has so powerful an attraction, or affinity, for 
water that it is able to retain all the water which passes 
into the hair without giving more than a tithe of sap in 
This is not the only accomplishment of the proto- 
In some way it is able 


return. 
plasm which lines the root hairs. 
to regulate the amount of dissolved material which is ab- 
sorbed into the plant with the soil water. If there is so 
much alkali in the soil, for example, that its entrance into 
the root in solution would injure the tree, the protoplasm 
causes a reduction in the strength of the solution before 
it enters the root hair; or if some substance which the 





THE STRUGGLE BELOW GROUND 


Pictured on the left are bushy Western yellow pine seedlings of normal height, uninfluenced by the large tree in the background. 


On the 


right, within the root zone of the same tree, the wisp-like seedlings are only a fifth as tall. 


from the root tip, and in some plants are thick enough 
along it to remind one of the wild locks of the modern 
flapper. 

Root hairs have an almost imperceptible lining of a 
substance called protoplasm, and the hollow within the 
thin-lined walls is filled with sap. It is this sap which 
draws into the hair the soil moisture by which it is bathed. 
The process is much the same as when a parchment bag 
filled with molasses is suspended in a bowl of water. 


Water soon begins to pass into the bag, which swells 


tree needs is dissolved only in small quantity in the soil 
water, this extraordinary lining of the hairs is able to 
admit the substance without allowing a corresponding 
quantity of water to enter. 

Once within the root hair, the absorbed soil moisture 
passes inward into the adjoining cells, or tiny structures, 
of which all parts of a plant are composed. It finally 
finds its way into special cells of great length near the 
center of the root, which in turn connect with similar cells 
in the trunk and branches of the tree, and finally with the 
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veins of the leaves. The latest of investigators, a Hindu 
scientist, declares that the upward flow may be at the 
rate of an hundred feet an hour, and is the result of a 
regular pulse-like absorption and contraction of the cells 
which contain the liquids. 

Hitherto the botanists had to content them- 
selves with pointing out a number of purely physi- 
cal processes which might be going on in the tree and 
causing the liquids to rise. 
Some of these are famil- 
iar enough to every high- 
school student of physics, 
and their force is well rec- 
ognized, but all of them 
put together do not begin 
to account for the ability 
of trees to lift large quan- 
tities of water into leaves 
growing at heights of two 
or three hundred feet, as 
in the case of several of 
our Western tree species. 
Only steam pressure, as 
illustrated in geysers, or 
in the fire engines of men’s 
fashioning, is able to raise 
water to any such height 
above its source. Forces 
as powerful as steam lie 
hidden in the roots, trunks, 
and branches of a tree and 
maintain the constant 
fountain-like flow of liq- 
uids within it. 

There are limits, how- 
ever, to a tree’s ability to 
take water from the soil 
and transport it to the 
leaves. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that, for some reason 
which we will understand 
only when we know 
more about the whole 
process of circulation in trees, different kinds of trees 
have widely different abilities to lift soil moisture to their 
leaves. If so, here undoubtedly is one reason at least for 
the enormous differences in the heights of tree species at 
maturity. Many trees in all forest regions grow to be 
no more than fifteen or twenty feet tall. The pines of 
the East sometimes reach 165 feet. Occasionally the giant 
redwoods of the West tower toward heaven nearly 350 
feet. Are these differences, perhaps, due to the inability 
of one tree kind to raise water more than twenty feet, 
while another kind finds no difficulty in raising it seventeen 
times as high? Or are there other things which limit 
height growth? 

However uncertain we may be that one kind of tree 
differs from another in ability to transport water upward, 
we are quite certain that they differ in their power to 


have 


like under a microscope. 


lates in a tree. 





This is of a broad-leaf (hardwood) 

tree and it is through such cells, or tubes, that moisture circu- 

Note that although most of them are horizontal, 

a few are vertical, so that liquids move not only up and down, 
but in and out. 
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draw water from the soil. The soil yields up its water 
reluctantly, because of the attraction of the soil particles 
The smalier the supply of water 
grows, the more strongly the soil tugs at it. Against this 
pull the tree root must exert a greater suction. The 
sucking power which is developed by the roots of plants 
is unbelievable. The sagebrush of the desert some- 
times pulls on the moisture of the soil in which it 
grows at a rate of 
750 pounds to the square 
inch. It is, therefore, able 
to get enough water to live 
in places where, and dur- 
ing seasons when, juniper 
trees, for example, with a 
sucking pressure of only 
400 pounds to the square 
inch, would die of drought. 

Foresters have meas- 
ured the pull exerted by 
the roots of plants through 
examination of the cell 
sap. This is the substance 
which I have already said 
is contained in the root 
hairs (not in the lining) 
and draws the moisture 
from the surrounding soil 
into the hairs. It is water 
in which many substances 
are dissolved. If the so- 
lution is strong, its pull- 
ing power is great; if 
weak, its power is small. 
(The molasses in the bag 
pulls more strongly on the 
water outside than syrup 
would, because the mo- 
lasses is a stronger solu- 
tion than syrup.) By ex- 
amining the sap in the 
roots of any kind of tree, 
it is possible, according to 
the foresters’ latest studies, to tell whether the tree can 
be successfully planted in a given soil and under given 
conditions of climate. If the plants which naturally grow 
on that soil and in that climate have a sap dense enough 
to pull on the soil moisture at a rate of, say, 600 pounds to 
the square inch, it is plain enough that a tree which could 
pull only 500 pounds would sooner or later die of drought 
if planted there. 

Reverting back to the birch tree which during a typical 
hot day gave off probably one hundred gallons of water. 
Plainly, such a tree is exhausting the water in the soil 
from which it grows at a tremendous rate. Suppose there 
are one hundred such trees standing on an acre, every one 
of which gives off from its leaves 100 gallons of water a 
day. That produces a drain of 10,000 gallons of water 
from an acre of ground, which must be made up by rain. 


for the water particles. 


U. S. Forest Service 


AS REVEALED BY THE MICROSCOPE 


What a block of wood less than one-fourth inch each way looks 
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An inch of rain represents something over 27,000 gallons 
of water fallen on an acre. Every day, then that each 
tree in our acre withdraws its hundred gallons from the 
soil, a little over a third of an inch of rain must fall in 
order to keep some of the hundred trees from growing 
thirsty. If any less falls, some of the trees are bound 
to go without. 
months of the year when the trees are active would 
Com- 


Such a rain repeated daily for the six 


amount to 60 inches. 
pare this with the average 
rainfall of only 5 
the whole twelve months in 
the South, a region which is 
far better off with respect to 


2 inches for 


annual rainfall than over a 
large part of the United 
States. Now, while many 


things are left out of account 
in the above calculation (for 
example, the moisture used in 
growth and not released into 
the air), the general truth 
that it illustrates is this: that 
unless the quantity of water 
in a soil is unlimited, some of 
the trees growing in it are 
bound to get less than they 
can use. This fact is at the 
bottom of many of the most 
common conditions in our 
forests. 

In the virgin forest about 
the only time any young trees 
come in is when some big 
veteran tree, or perhaps a little 
group of them, reaches the 
end of its life, dies, and falls 
to the ground, making a small 
opening. Into this opening 
blow seeds from surrounding 
trees. The seedlings that re- 
sult are, of course, overshadowed by their mature neigh- 
bors and deprived of full light; but, because the crowns 
of mature pines have plenty of space around them 
and allow lots of light to penetrate directly through 
them, the seedlings do not suffer much from shade. 
What they do suffer from, however, is lack of water; 
for all about them are the roots of their 
older neighbors, seeking to expand into the space left 
3eing already vigorous, 


These timber-line trees 


grow on the dryest 
because their 


in the soil 


vacant by the trees just dead. 
they rob the rootlets of the new seedlings of precious 
moisture. The consequence is that the great majority of 
the seedlings die, and those that pull through grow very 
slowly. Even as they grow larger, and time gets the bet- 
ter of first one and then another of their larger neighbors, 
they still have to struggle for every drop of moisture they 
get. No wonder that they grow very slowly at all times. 


Unless a hurricane or some other catastrophe overtakes 
the virgin forest; its characteristic is slow growth. 





Photo by Standley, Colorado Springs 


THIS EXEMPLIFIES THE ADAPT- 
ABILITY OF TREES 

on Pike’s 

ground, 

leaves have few and small openings for 

* giving off moisture. 


But the conditions which surround a second growth of 
timber following logging are very different. The land has 
been swept clear of all the original timber except a few 
scattered trees which supply seed for the new crop. (Seed 
is sometimes stored in the soil, as in the Douglas fir for- 
ests of the West, and sprouts when logging removes the 
heavy shade. Far more commonly alas, there is no stored 
seed, and if seed trees are not left, the land cannot re- 
forest naturally.) These few 
seed trees cast mighty little 
shade, and their roots use only 
a small part of the moisture 
in the soil. As a result, the 
seedlings have little competition 
for light and moisture except 
among themselves. Because 
they get ample moisture, they 
grow at a tremendous rate. 
( Here again many die at first, 
because drought dries the 
surface soil, independent of 
root action.) If the stand is 
thick, competition among the 
trees of the new crop may 
eventually become very keen; 
but it is never as keen during 
the early life of the trees as 
the competition which the 
saplings in the virgin forest 
must meet from their older 
and more thoroughly estab- 
lished neighbors. That is why 
second-growth timber will 
reach serviceable dimensions 
long before the very same 
species of trees will do so in 
the virgin forest. Among the 
Southern pines second growth 
needs only about a third as 
long to reach sawlog size as 
virgin timber. 

Foresters constantly use their knowledge of the differ- 
ing moisture requirements of trees. In a previous article 
I spoke of the simple method by which a forest of South- 
ern pine may be perpetuated after logging. Less than 
half a dozen scattered seed-bearing trees to the acre, fol- 
lowed by fire protection, will bring back a beautiful sec- 
ond growth of pine under ordinary circumstances in the 
South. ‘This is because the seedlings of Southern pine 
are able to take root and flourish in dry soils, such as inev- 
itably result from cutting away of the old growth and 
exposing the ground to sun and wind; then, too, rainfall 
is generally fairly evenly distributed through the year in 
the “piny woods” of the South. But this same process 
of cutting all but a few seed trees would create in other 
forests a soil dryness which would be disastrous to seed- 





Peak are able to 


frozen most of the year, 


lings. 

(Eprror’s Note—This is the third of a series of articles by 
Mr. Forbes on the life of trees. The fourth. will. appear in the 
June issue.) 









asf Brig Robinsons a 


N THE heart of Great Salt Lake, about twenty miles 
west of Salt Lake City, 
roams one of the largest and wildest bison herds in 
the country, numbering 800 buffalo. Antelope 
Island, as it is called, is located in one of the most thickly 
but, 


there is an island on which 
about 
populated valleys of the Rockies, being surrounded 
by the salty waters of the lake, it is so little frequented 
that it is really situated 
back in the unsettled 
Some thirty 
years ago 
William 
Glass 
took over to 
this island 
about thirty 
bison 


as wild and isolated as if far 


mountains. 


sman 


from 
the southern 
shores of the 
great inland 
sea and turn- 
ed them loose. 
In the inter- 
vening years 

ccasional 
hunts to the 
isand bore 
out its repu- 








TAKEN FROM POINT OF FIRST SHOOTING. ON THE ISLAND WHERE ONE OF THE 


LARGEST HERDS OF BUFFALO ON THE CONTINENT ROAMS. 
POSITION OF A SMALL HERD COMING TOWARD THE PARTY IN FULL CHARGE 


‘x ee 








tation as a natural game refuge—a condition which has 
made possible the increase of the herd to its present size. 
The island is about eighteen miles long by five miles in 
width and is largely mountainous and rugged, though it af- 
fords some excellent natural range the year round. In such 
an environment, surrounded on all sides by extremely 
salty water, the herd was allowed free rein and returned 
to its original wild state. The island, however was the 
interests, and by lease passed to the 
Thornley 
Land and 
Livestock 
Company. It 
has grown to 
be a good 
live-stock 
range country 
and now fur- 
nishes forage 
for about 
2,000 head of 
ad- 
dition to the 
buffalo. 
Barbed fences 
have penned 
in certain 
areas, fences 


property of private 


stock in 


THE “X” MARKS THE 
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TEDIOUS JOB AT BEST 


for which the bigger buffalo bulls have little respect. 
Mixing with the domestic stock, these bulls have become 
considerable of a nuisance, and recently open season has 
been declared, hunting privileges being allowed on ap- 
plication. 

One of the latest hunts was planned to furnish meat 
for a big barbecue at a national convention of traveling 
men held in the state. Three men were selected to bring 
in five of the younger bulls, which brings us to the story 
of a hunt which seemed to turn back the calendar to the 
days when the West was young. 

The hunting party was composed of J. Ray Ward, 
United States marshal, war veteran and sportsman, who 
headed the posse which not long ago set off into the desert 
tracts of the San Juan River in pursuit of Old Posey, 
a renegade Ute Indian, and sent him to the happy hunting 
grounds in a pitched battle in Allen’s Canyon, Jack 
Mattson and Jess Carver, local sportsmen. ‘The writer 
had the good fortune to accompany the hunters in the 
capacity of reporter. Arrangements were soon made with 
the Thornley Land and Livestock Company, which was 
glad of the opportunity to rid the island of a few of the 
bulls. “Herb” Barnes, manager of the ranch, was easily 
the party’s choice for a guide, and with others to care for 
the duffel and carcasses, the expedition was on its way. 

At Saltair the party embarked in The Seagull for the 
island. The ranch house was not reached until after dark, 
too late to do any scouting that night, but the dawn of the 
next morning found Captain Jayray, Jack Mattson, Jess 





Carver, and Herb Barnes with mounts secured at the 
ranch, ready for the day’s hunt. A workman went along 
with a light wagon to carry in the carcasses. 

Antelope ‘sland tapers off to the north into an open 
prairie country very similar to those of the Middle West, 
though the island as a whole is rugged and rocky. It is 
here that the buffalo find their favorite grazing grounds, 
and consequently the party headed in a general northerly 
direction from the ranch. 

Within six miles the first herd was sighted, numbering 
about twenty-five big shaggy brutes, but they caught sight 
of the hunters and, taking fright, soon disappeared over 
the edge of the hill, far beyond range. The choicest 
country had not yet been reached, and the small herd 
passed away unmolested. A few miles farther on a second 
small herd was sighted and the performance of the first 
group repeated. But now, nearing the favorite grazing 
grounds of the open range, the party dismounted and left 
the wagon and mounts in a hollow. A little scouting soon 
disclosed a herd of about sixty grazing on the west slope 
of the hill, where it gradually descended into the open 
prairie. To attempt reaching them by a frontal attack 
was out of the question, and the foreman of the ranch 
returned to get his mount and stampede them toward the 
remainder of the party. 

After a wait of an hour, during which the party kept 
out of sight, Herb rode out on a point behind the buffalo 
and began firing his gun. The whole herd stampeded 
to the north, dividing along the three or four trails which 
lead from the mountain to the open range, Herb chasing 








VICK THOMAS AND JESS CARVER WITH A TROPHY OF 
THE HUNT ON ANTELOPE ISLAND 
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them about a mile in the rear. Ward, Carver, and Mattson 
had hidden in ambush along one of the trails, and twelve 
of the herd loped along this road. 

“That was the first real thrill, seeing the twelve head 
of big shaggy brutes, as wild as they ever were in their 
native state, stampeding directly toward us,” Ward de- 
clared afterwards. “We were safe enough from their 
stampede, behind the 
rocks, but any one of the 
other several bunches 
might cause us some lit- 
tle worry, if the leading 
bull should take it 
his head to veer off in our 


into 


direction. 

“The dozen head were 
passing within fifty yards 
of our place of conceal- 
ment before we rose up 
from behind the rocks to 
aim, and the leader, catch- 


to turn the herd 
from its course toward the 
lake shore. He was too 
late. We selected three 
bulls of middle size, as 
best suited for our pur- 
pose, and tore into them. 
Carver got the choice of 
first shot, and blazed away 
at one of the leaders, seri- 
ously wounding him with 
the first shot. We later 
discovered the bullet from 
his 32-40 Winchester 
passed clean through the 
bull’s heart, but instead of 
falling the old warrior 
wheeled about and stood 
still for a full minute be- 
fore dropping dead. 

“The shot from the 32 
Special Winchester I used 
passed into the shoulder of a second bull, and though 
badly hit he traveled fully 50 yards, then turned on us 
and tried to charge, snorting and pawing in a vain effort 
to get over the rocks to reach us. As he turned, exposing 
his flank, a second shot broke his neck and he fell. 

“Mattson had had less luck with his bull, and his first 
shot from the 30-30 Savage entered the shoulder, failing to 
stop his charge for fully 100 yards. The wound was mortal, 
however, and he fell stone dead at the end of the charge. 

“By this time the balance of the herd in full charge 
had disappeared over a ridge about a quarter of a mile 
away, and we were preparing to dress the carcasses when 
Herb Barnes, the ranch manager, shouted a warning to 
us from a rocky point about a half mile away. Another 
small herd was coming along the trail. 


away 


THE KING BROUGHT LOW, AND THREE OF THE PARTY 





WHO BROUGHT ABOUT HIS FALL SURVEYING 
WORK—JOHN CHRISTIANSEN, VICK THOMAS, AND J. P. 
SHURTLIFF 


“We ran back to our place of concealment, and as they 
came Mattson prepared to drop the leader as he was pass- 


ing along our flank, about twenty-five yards away. The 
hammer fell on an empty shell, which he had failed to 
eject after the first bull fell, and I dropped the brute with 
a broken shoulder. 

“This herd, in full charge, was passing us by this time, 
and Carver opened up, 
firing two or three times 
without visible effect. We 
both singled out a two- 
year-old, and between us 
finally dropped him. 
Afterward we could locate 
only one wound, and so 
we both laid claim to it. 

“The main herd had 
now passed, but one old 
bull, trailing in the rear 
and bearing evidences of 
many a fight for suprem- 
acy of the herd, located 
Mattson and made for 
him with head down, in 
full charge. Suddenly, 
however, he sighted us 
and, apparently thinking 
we had him outnumbered, 
he changed his course and 
followed the balance of 
the herd over the hill. 

“One young bull, strag- 
gling along behind, saw 
us, and instead of coming 
on turned to the salty sea 
which surrounds the island 
and swam fully a quarter 
; of a mile around a little 
fe ee bay to avoid us, 
ns “We had five bulls by 
this time and decided to 
call it a day. The wagon 
was brought up and we 
proceeded to skin the ani- 
The sport was not over for the buffalo, however, 
Carver and a helper were 
working at one of the first kills when they were inter- 
rupted by a noise and, looking up, saw two cows, which 
had apparently missed the herd and were charging down 
off the hillside, directly toward them, less than 150 yards 
away. The guns had been left some distance away, and 
there was little hope of gaining any vantage point and 
getting the guns as well. Discretion seemed the better 
part of valor, so they made for the larger rocks and hid 
from sight. 

“The cows saw only the dead carcass and made directly 
for it, wheeling about and stamping in rage, as they 
caught the smell of the fresh meat. After a few minutes’ 
stamping and snorting about the carcass, the two animals 


THEIR 


mals. 
as we were to learn soon. 


(Continued on page 315) 








How the Pine Tree Became 


HEN Gitche Manito created Man and 

Woman, they lived at the foot of the 

Mountain That Frowns, and roamed all 

day over the Prairies That Laugh In The 
Sunlight. There the Bearded One, the buttalo, and 
Bouncing Legs, the rabbit, made good hunting; and 
in the streams were plenteous fish. One day Gitche 
Manito stole through the camp. Man said to 
Woman, “Look how the wind ruffles the prairie,’ 
for he did not know that the grasses were bowing 
before their maker as Gitche Manito passed. 
Gitche Manito looked at Man and Woman ard saw 
that all was well—they hunted, they cooked, they 
ate, and they slept. But Gitche Manito was not 
pleased. 


“My Man and my Woman live like the animals,” 
he said. “They are no better. All the beasts of the 
prairie hunt and eat and sleep, but I have planned 
that Man and Woman should be more than this. 
They should sing songs, tell stories, dream dreams, 
and think long thoughts. But I will wait and see if 
they learn.” 


He waited, and came back to the camp many 
times only to find Man and Woman living like happy 
animals. One day, much displeased, Gitche Manito 
sat down on the Mountain That Frowns to think 
what should be done. At last a big thought came 
to him, and he sprang to his feet so suddenly that 
his mighty strength cracked the mountain. Since 
that day a deep canyon has scarred the mountain 
side—it is there that the River That Chuckles To 
Itself runs. 


Gitche Manito strode down to the edge of the 
prairie where the little scrubby shrubs grew. Now, 
at this time there was no forest, not even a single 
tree—only these little scrubby shrubs straggling 
along the streams and furnishing firewood for Man 
and Woman. Gitche Manito spoke. 


“Little scrubby shrubs that grow at the edge of the 
prairie, I am not pleased with Man and Woman. 
They are no better than the animals. But now I 
know what it is that they need. 
on the prairie is good for health and strength and 
work, but Man and Woman need quiet places. 
places of mystery and twilight, hushed with dreams, 
where they may wander and think long thoughts. 
Man and Woman shall have sifted sunlight, pale 
flowers, singing winds, and softest mosses. This 
place of mystery and dreams I will call The Friendly 
Forest. So, little scrubby shrubs, you must grow 
mighty and tall, and you shall be called the Listening 
Trees. I will send showers and sunlight and warmth. 


The open. sunligh: . 


and you must put forth all 
your strength to reach up- 





Ass it was told by old Lonagther 


ward. And to him who — the hunt, when the Fagotyf the 
pleases me best of all 
the Listening Trees great back the colors they hadggthere 
honors shall be paid 
through all the ages to By MAIR, WAT 
come. He shall be Big 


Chief of all the Friendly Forest.” 


When Gitche Manito had gone away 
the little shrubs fluttered and rustled as 
they talked of all this. But as they 
talked they felt the soft spat of a round 
rain drop. After the shower warm 
sunlight caressed them. Then came 
showers again. For many days this con- 
tinued—warm sunlight, then soft show- 
ers; never too hot, never too cold, never 
too wet, never too dry. Then the little 
shrubs felt such a strength shoot through all their 
roots and branches that they stretched themselves, 
and stretched, and stretched again. One day Woman 
said, “It is pleasant here at noonday,” and sat down 
in the new shade of the tall shrubs to bead her moc- 
casins. Still: they grew while each one pondered 
how he could make himself Big Chief of the Friendly 
Forest. 


The oak said to himself, “My leaves shall be like 
many still pools to reflect the sunlight. My branches 
shall reach in every direction to show that I am chief 
of all trees to the four corners of the winds. My 
seeds shall be wrapped in shining cases and Jerky 
Tail, the squirrel, shall plant them for me.” 


The linden murmured, ‘‘My leaves shall be soft 
and large and heart-shaped to show my tender love 
for Man and Woman. Lest anything should harm 
me, I will have my children at my feet, ready to 
spring up and take my place.” 


The maple had another idea: “I will win favor 
by giving Woman a sweetmeat. In my veins shall 
run sweet liquor for her. For if I please Woman 
surely I have won the favor of Man, too.” 


The hawthorne elbowed the others, boasting, “I 
will have gleaming white flowers and reddest fruit. 
But lest anyone try to steal my beauties, I will pro- 
tect myself with an odor unpleasant to Man, and 
with thorns to prick his finger.”’ 


The elm lifted its head proudly. “I will take 
Woman for my pattern,” it said. ‘“‘My branches 
shall taper like Woman’s fingers and end in finest 
drooping twigs. Then surely Man will say, ‘None 
other is so graceful.’ ”’ 
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Chief of the Friendly Forest 


The little aspen lisped, 

know that man_ likes 
to hear the spat of rain- 
drops on the wigwam. My 
leaves shall be hung so that 
all day long they will make 
a sound like the softest of 
showers.” 

The pine thought long. “I will see 
what I can learn from Man and Woman 
and Gitche Manito,” he said. “When 
Man is lazy and lies abed in the wig- 
wam, then he is not so pleasant to look 
upon when he comes forth, sleepy-eyed, 
and scolds over the meat that Woman 
has cooked for him. But when he lies 
out under the starlight on the sweet grass 
of the prairie, then he is noble and good 
to see, when he springs up eager-eyed 
at sunrise and helps Woman with her tasks. It must 
be the strength of the earth that passes into his body. 
So I will reach down, deep down, and gather all the 
strength of the earth.” He stretched his roots 
deeper and deeper and felt a great strength creep 
through them. Now he thought of how his trunk 
and his branches should be formed. 





“T remember the first day that Man went hunt- 
ing,’ he said. “He stopped to listen to the River 
That Chuckles To Itself. Then he gathered some 
flowers. Then he slept on the prairie. Soon twilight 
came, and Man turned home empty-handed, 
ashamed. Next day he looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but kept straight ahead—and what 
a feast Man and Woman had that night! So I will 
not waste my strength, but I will put it all into reach- 
ing upwards toward Gitche Manito. And I will 
point always towards him, that all may know that 
he is my creator.” 


“What form shall I choose for leaves? Here I 
can learn from the works of Gitche Manito. He 
made Man first, strong, brave, and straight. But 


he was not complete alone. So Gitche Manito made 
Woman, delicate, graceful, and fair. Everywhere 
in the works of Gitche Manito are beauty and 
strength combined. On the Mountain That Frowns 
lies the soft snow; beside the swift current of the 
River That Chuckles To Itself grow fragile ferns; 
and across the angry sky is stretched a rainbow. So 


my trunk and branches shall be manlike, straight and 
strong, but my leaves shall be womanlike, fragile, 
and fair.” 
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Thus the little scrubby shrubs became trees. 
Then one day came Gitche Manito striding over the 
prairies, and the grasses bowed low before him. 


“What tree is that,’ he asked, “reaching high 
above the others?” 


“It is I, the Pine Tree,” came the answer. The 
oak rattled its hard leaves so that Gitche Manito 
should notice its shining roundness. The hawthorne 
burst open the buds it had been saving, and the aspen 
rustled so loudly that Gitche Manito wondered if 
the East Wind had dared to send rain without his 
command. 


“You have done well, my trees, very well,” said 
Gitche Manito. “Now I will test you all to see which 
is most fit to be king. Surely Pine Tree is the tallest, 
but perhaps you others excel in other ways.”’ 


The trees waited. First a gentle wind blew 
through the Friendly Forest. And Gitche Manito 
heard that the wind made.sweetest music among the 
branches of the Pine Tree. There followed a 
mighty blast. Some trees broke, some only bent, but 
the Pine Tree stood straight and strong as ever. 
Then came weeks and weeks of drought, and the 
soil in the forest became hard and dry. Some of the 
trees had put all their strength into their branches 
and had neglected to reach down deep. These died 
of thirst, while the Pine Tree drank deep of the 
waters that run below the surface. Then came 
winter, freezing cold, and snow covered the Prairies 
That Laugh In The Sunlight. The big soft leaves 
of the other trees froze and fell. But the thick 
needles of the Pine Tree shook off the snow and 
were as green as ever. 


One day Spring breathed on the Friendly Forest, 
and all the naked trees drooped, ashamed, as they 
slowly put on their leaves again. Then, on a smil- 
ing day, came Gitche Manito, and proclaimed the 
Pine Tree Big Chief of The Friendly Forest, crown- 
ing him with sunlight and placing a wreath of trail- 
ing arbutus at his feet. 


Now Gitche Manito is pleased, for Man and 
Woman have learned to love the Friendly Forest, 
and it is there that they go to dream dreams and 
think long thoughts. Through all the ages since, all 
men have honored the Pine-Tree and praised him in 
poetry and song. And, from the primeval forests of 
the bleak northlands down to the shores where the 
crocodiles splash, it is always the Pine Tree that 
sees the morning first and is crowned with sunlight 
after twilight has come to the rest of the Friendly 
Forest. 
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Franconia Notch in Danger 


(Continued from page 268) 


one of its stone huts at this point, where food and blankets 
will be provided for mountain hikers. 

The paths in Franconia Notch are one of its glories. 
The sky-line trail of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
along the eastern summits, is one of the finest in the White 
Mountains. The trail from Lost River, over Mt. Cannon, 
to Echo Lake, some fifteen or twenty miles, covers the 
western summit. Around the lakes and in the valley itself 
a series of charming paths have been constructed. It is 
unfortunate that so many people whirl through the Notch 
without even knowing the existence of these charming 
walks. 

The State of New Hampshire, whose legislature is now 
in session, is disposed to do all that it can afford to do 
toward the purchase of the Notch. A bill has passed ap- 
propriating $200,000 for this purpose. Considering the 
fact that the state has only 425,000 people, all told, no 


large cities, and no large wealth, this appropriation is a 
generous one. 

The Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
has been working for some time to bring the Notch into 
public ownership and is now co-operating with the state 
to that end. It seeks to raise $200,000 additional, one-half 
of which has been subscribed. It confidently believes that 
those who love nature and find inspiration in the moun- 
tains will rally everywhere to help in this undertaking. It 
is not only patriotic to do so, but also it fosters the higher 
and finer life of the nation. 

As our country grows older and more thickly settled, 
there is a more compelling reason to establish areas where 
the work of Almighty God through endless ages may con- 
tinue undisturbed for the inspiration of those who come 


after us. 


Newell’s Work in Forestry 


LTHOUGH recently elected a Director of 
wien The American Forestry Association, our older 
EN A® members will recognize the name of F. H. 
Dench Newell as having been attached to innumer- 

able letters, circulars, and other communica- 
tions sent out by the Association in days long gone by. 

Although Mr. Newell’s name is best known in connec- 
tion with water conservation, the surveys and examina- 
tions of reservoir sites, and the building of great storage 
works, such as the Roosevelt Reservoir, this work was 
only a part of the bigger, broader conservation efforts 
which so conspicuously marked the presidency of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Mr. Newell is one of the few surviving 
members of that little group who, in and out of season, 
urged a study of natural resources. Although often 
ridiculed for their advocacy of “conservation” and for 
attempts to protect forests from fire, some of them have 
lived to see their ideals triumph. 

In a certain sense, Mr. Newell has been the connecting 
link between the forestry movement and that of the use 
and conservation of flood or waste waters. As Chief 
Engineer and Director of the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
he brought every possible influence to bear upon the 
creation of National Forests and game refuges on the 
headwaters of the streams tributary to the reservoirs or 
sources of water supply, whether for irrigation or for 
municipal use. 

As one of the Directors of this Association, Mr. Newell 
will continue to uphold and disseminate these conceptions 
of the interrelation of forests and waters; for, as he has 
often stated, these are the two wings supporting the great 
conservation movement so strikingly presented by Mr. 
Roosevelt and upheld by Gifford Pinchot. 





FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 


A leading conservationist, formerly active in the work of The 
American Forestry Association and now realligned with it 
through his election as a member of the Board of Directors. 








_ CAMP-FIRE STORIES 
By FOREST RANGERS 





Ranger Bill Meets a Sportsman 


By E. L. Perry 


OREST Ranger Bill McCoul yanked up his panting 

horse at the forks of the road and, bending over, 

earnestly inspected the wheel tracks in the dust. 
Twin signs on a post in the forks apprised the wayfarer 
that the road to the right was designed for auto traffic, 
and reached Worthing at a distance of 19 miles, while 
that on the left was labeled “Worthing 12 Miles, Wagon 
Road.” 

The flivver apparently had been of two minds at this 
point, but the seven-mile saving in distance had clearly 
won the argument, for its tracks, after a little backing and 
filling, went off down the left-hand road, where tire tracks 
were few and old. Wherefore Ranger Bill straightened 
up and grinned expansively. “Most too good to be true,” 
he murmured, and fished in his shirt pocket for the 
makings. 

The impatient horse took a tentative step forward, but 
was arrested by the hand on the reins. 

“No hurry, Buck,” the rider admonished. “No hurry 
at all. We've got old man Attraction O. Gravitation 
working for us now. And the way that old gent pulls 
back on a flivver trying to get out of Moon Canyon up 
there is a caution. Down one side you go, wondering if 
your brakes are going to burn out entirely before you get 
to the bottom, then up the other side you go—with a team 
of horses hitched on in front. It’s a bear of a car that 
will pull out of Moon Canyon.” 

He headed the horse in the trail of the car at a leisurely 
pace and blew a cloud of smoke about him. He observed 
that the little car had skewed sidewise in a patch of sand, 
and guessed that the driver was making time. “But he’ll 
be slowed up a whole lot by now,” he opined. ‘Wouldn’t 
wonder if we’ll have to tow him over the hill, Buck, else 


he’s going to be late for supper—and maybe again for 
breakfast.” 

A distant strumming soon fell upon the afternoon air, 
rose in volume for a season, then slowly died down and 
stopped. Ranger Bill grinned. “Now, back down he 
comes—with fretful conversation about the road, the 
highway department, the slothful natives, and his tin 
engine. By the time he’s made the fourth attempt he'll 
have cussed out everything there is to cuss and be reduced 
to wearing out his toes kicking Lizzie in the slats.” 

Soon the ranger topped the rim of the canyon and 
started down the steep, twisting road, a relic of the days 
when vehicles were propelled by horses and oxen instead 
of gas. It had never been built; like Topsy, it just grew. 
But engineers, entrusted with the task of making the 
route travelable by auto, gave the dry, precipitous Moon 
Canyon a brief once over and decided that the shortest 
way to Worthing was around its head, though the distance 
might be seven miles greater. An occasional high-powered 
car came this way, more to give the owner something to 
boast of, if successful, than to save distance; but the 
small-car owners, familiar with the road’s eccentricities, 
accorded it a very healthy respect, indeed. 

Ranger Bill came upon the flivver, a travel-stained 
roadster, standing in the blistering sun of the shadeless 
canyon bottom. ‘The driver was out wiring up the sides 
of the hood in order to admit more air to the frying en- 
gine. The Ranger rode up and spoke to him. 

“Having trouble getting up?” he inquired. 

The autoist stopped and glared. “Hell, no!” he 
growled. “I’ve just been up and back three or four times 
to warm up my engine! This here is absolutely the 
damnedest piece of road that lays outdoors, anywheres. 
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In a civilized country it wouldn’t last as long as it’d take 
you to say Jack Robinson. Ain’t anybody in this back- 
woods got get-up-and-go enough about ’em to want a 
decent road ?” 

The Ranger listened to the tirade in silence. 
heavy ?”’ he inquired. 

“Ain’t loaded at all,” the driver snapped. 
was built for airship travel, that’s all.” 

Ranger Bill studied the situation in silence. “Well,” he 
finally decided, “the only way you're going to get to 
Worthing—or anywhere else, for that matter—is for me 


“Loaded 


“This road 


to give you a pull by the saddle horn.” 

The other man’s eyes narrowed shrewdly. 
is it? And how much do you figure on charging me to let 
your pony trot up the hill ahead of me?” 

The Ranger’s face hardened. “Why,” he drawled, “I 
wasn’t aiming to charge you anything. But since you're 
so all fired insistent about paying, how would about ten 
dollars strike you?” 

“Ten dollars!” the autoist screamed. 
low, that’s highway robbery, and nothing but! 
mean to say you want ten dollars for five minutes’ work 


“Qh! it: is, 


“Hell’s bells, fel- 
Do you 


” 


that 

“Suit yourself, suit yourself,” the Ranger interrupted. 
“If you'd rather wait, there will probably be someone 
along before the end of the week that'll pull you out for 
And it’s a nice place to camp; every- 
Well, see 





seven and a half. 
thing handy except wood, water, and shade. 
you some more another time. Let’s go, Buck.” 

“Here,” the other yelled. “Come back. I'll give you 
your ten dollars. But I’ll be double danged if 

“TI charge extra when they rant and rave,” Ranger Bill 
interposed, coldly. “Just slip me the ten. Er—thanks. 
I’m always glad to see a man eager to pay his way in the 
world that way. Now you get in your bus and hit the 
hill for everything there is in her. I'll be right behind 
you when she quits to chock your wheel with a rock. 
Then we'll hitch old Buck on in front, and I think we'll 
go over like the Sunset Limited.” 

The Ranger rode on the running board until the car 
slowed down, then jumped off and got behind. As he 
trotted along, he carefully raised the door in the rear 
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deck of the roadster and peeped within. What he saw 
there caused him to emit a low whistle and lower the door 
exceeding gently. 

The car securely chocked, the Ranger brought up the 
horse and tied one end of his saddle rope to the front 
axle. He mounted, took three or four “dahlies” on the 
saddle horn with the rope and nodded to the driver to 
The engine roared, Buck laid his weight against 
Almost 


start up. 
the rope, and the car moved slowly forward. 
imperceptibly it crept up the hill, the rider encouraging 
the horse, which kept the rope taut with the cunning of 
the trained cow-horse. With almost its last cough the 
car reached the rim of the canyon, and the motor picked 
up triumphantly. The Ranger held up his hand and, 
when the car had come to a stop, dismounted and deftly 
tied the horse to a sapling by the roadside. Then he 
loosened the rope from the axle, and, throwing the end 
out of the road, stepped into the car beside the driver. 

“All right,” he said, happily, “Let’s go. It’s nice plain 
sailing all the way to Worthing now.” 

The driver looked his astonishment. 
going with me are you?” 

“Well, now, that does raise a nice point, don’t it?” 
Ranger Bill conceded. “It wouldn’t be just tactful for 
me to say that you were going with me, it being your car 
I'll tell you,” he said, inspired, “let’s say 
we're going together. That’s it; we’re going together to 
call on Judge Wheeler over at Worthing. He'll want to 
hear all about how you dynamited Willow Creek back 
there and scooped up four or five hundred pounds of fish. 
He’s quite a sportsman himself, the old Judge is; rather 
fish than eat. The minute I rode down to Willow Creek 
and saw the water all roily and little fish floating around 
on it, I said to myself: “There’s been a man here that 
Judge Wheeler would certainly love to meet.’ So I just 
ambled along on the trail to see if I couldn’t arrange it. 
And say, about that ten dollars you forced on me back 
there, did I understand that you wanted it used to bring 
in new fish from the hatchery to be put in Willow Creek? 
I thought so, and thanks. I surely love a public-spirited 
citizen that way. Well, let’s dangle along. I’ve got to 
come back after my horse yet this evening.” 


“Why, you ain’t 


and everything. 


The Wooden Horns of Paul Bunyan’s Big Blue Ox 


(Continued from page 272) 


Babe, so the only thing to do was to turn Babe out to 
rustle. Paul saw him twice during the winter, when he 
was out for a ski trip, looking over the timber—once in 
southern Minnesota and another time in eastern Canada. 
Each time Babe was leading a big band of elk and deer. 

“Tn the spring, when Paul started out to find Babe, he 
didn’t realize how soft the ground was. Finally he was 
floundering around so much that he decided to go back 
to camp and wait for dryer weather. When he got back 
to camp, there stood Babe, mud all over and minus his 


horns. Paul wrote in his diary that he supposed Babe 


had gotten the notion of dropping his horns from travel- 


ing with the elk and deer. ‘The lumberjacks say that you 
can follow Paul’s trail of that day by the lakes in the 
north woods. 

“Paul never found the horns, but we found them this 
summer, washed up on the shore of one of Paul’s foot- 
prints, Hagerman Lake. The horns must have been 
larger once, for you see they are weathered off quite a 
little.” 

“Say, Smokey, gimme some Durham. C’mon, gotta 
finish the big circle today. Stick ’round the wagon, 
sonny, and you can string s’more of that tale t’nite.” 
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Buying National Forests 
A Personal Account of the Work of the 


National Forest Reservation Commission 


By Hon. Witus C. HAwLEy 


OR fourteen years the United States has been slowly 
acquiring timberland in the eastern mountains for 
National Forest purposes. The work was authorized 

by the Weeks Act, passed by Congress March 1, 1911, 
under which there was created a commission, known as 
the National Forest Reservation Commission, consisting 


of the Secretariesof the De- 


lands as National Forests is an outstanding illustration 
on a national scale of the value of proper administration 
of lands whose chief value is for the protection of inland 

waters and the growing of timber. 
The forests acquired under the Weeks Law in the 
Eastern States have greatly increased in value, princi- 
pally because fire has been 





partments of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture, two mem- 
bers of the Senate, and two 
members of the House of 


Representatives. The act 
tracts. 


placed upon this commis- 
sion responsibility for pass- 





ing upon the lands pur- 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY 


Mr. Hawley, who represents in Congress the First District of Oregon, 
one of the heavily timbered districts of the state, has been a member of 
the National Forest Reservation Commission since its inception 
and has made personal examination of many of the Eastern National Forest 
Previous to the passage of the Weeks Law he introduced a bill 
providing for an inquiry into the need for National Forests in the East. 
This was designed to clear up the discussion incident to the introduction 
of many specific bills and to secure action if justifiable. 


kept out of them, thus per- 
mitting the trees to make 
normal growth. Owners of 
large forest areas adjacent 
to National Forests, observ- 
ing the methods of the For- 
est Service, have been in- 
duced to protect their own 


in 1911, 








chased and for fixing the 
prices at which they were to be acquired. 

Although the act has been in effect less than a decade 
and a half, the beneficial results already demonstrate the 
wisdom of its passage. The purchases thus far made 
exceed in value many times over the amount of money 


expended by the commission. The management of these 


lands from fire and to im- 
prove their logging methods; so that the indirect result 
of the act has been of the greatest value in stimulating 
forest protection of private timberlands. 

Although the act authorizes the purchase of lands on 
navigable streams anywhere within the United States, 
the commission has so far confined its purchases to the 





NEWLY ACQUIRED LAND IN THE ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Here at one time 


Wide and unbroken stretches of burned and devastated land, too rough for farming, dot the horizon with glistening rocks. 


swayed the forest primeval, and, with the protection now afforded by the Federal Government, Nature is reasserting herself and the trees 


are coming back. 


This is typical of thousands of acres of cut-over lands in the Appalachians being acquired for Eastern National Forests. 
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White and Appalachian Mountains and to the Ozark 
region, since there is already a very large acreage of 
forest lands in the Western States. 

As a member of the commission which was created by 
this act, I have examined the various purchase areas. In 
many of them the logging methods practically destroyed 
all the forest growth, and subsequently recurring fires 
destroyed the new growth and burnt up the accumulation 
of forest cover. In a short time the rains washed away 
all soil, exposing the bare rock. The soil so eroded was 
carried by the smaller streams into the navigable waters 
and formed bars, the removal of which was necessary be- 
fore boats could use the river. While forest cover will 
not prevent floods when a heavy downpour is continued 
for some time, it will retain the 
ordinary rains and the water from 
melting snows, feed it gradually 
into the streams, prevent erosion, 
and maintain the thousands of 
springs in the higher elevations. 

I remember investigating two 
small mountains, both of which 
were heavily timbered. One had 
been destructively logged and 
thereafter burnt over several times 
and was left almost a bare moun- 
tain of granite; the other had been 
conservatively logged and fires 
kept out of it, and as I walked 
around the side of it I passed in- 
numerable springs and spongy 
places where the water was still 
held for slow distribution in the 
late summer. It thoroughly con- 
vinced me of the enormous value 
of forests to a broken country in 
maintaining water-supply. 

The protection of the forest 
areas is extremely valuable in the 
development of hydroelectric en- 
ergy. If the mountains are not 
protected and erosion ensues, the 
material washed down accumulates in the reservoirs and 
gradually renders valueless great investments. 

The forests of the White Mountains, which feed, with 
never-failing springs, the waters of the Merrimac, Con- 
necticut, and Androscoggin Rivers, the largest and most 
important power streams of New England, are the sources 
of energy for its mills and factories, which consume great 
quantities of raw products, like wool and cotton, furnish 
clothing for the nation, and employ an immense number 
of workers. The forests on these mountains, made into 
paper, have carried the thoughts and ideals of America to 
all parts of the world and must be considered as a most 
important mechanical means in their dissemination. For 
this reason, if for no other, these forests should be main- 
tained, not preserved intact as mature forests going to 
decay and their increment wasted, but their continuity as 
productive forests should be preserved, always yielding 





HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY 


Member of Congress from the First Oregon District. 





timber, and so managed that what is removed will be 
replaced by a growth suitable for further use; and this 
should be done in such a way as not to interfere with the 
protective feature of the forest in regulating stream-flow. 

It must be recalled that the regulation of stream-flow 
was one of the important results which the early advo- 
cates of federal ownership of forests in the Appalachians 
rightly believed would follow the maintenance of forests 
in this region. Not that the mere presence of forests, no 
matter how dense or how deep the layer of forest litter, 
would or could regulate the flow of streams sufficient to 
eliminate floods or to prevent periods of exceptionally 
low water, but that both of these extreme conditions 
would be alleviated. The value of this feature alone is 
now thoroughly realized by water- 
power companies, which seek areas 
for storage reservoirs protected by 
National Forests. 

I am especially familiar from 
personal investigations with the 
conditions on the headwaters of 
the Savannah River in what is now 
the Nantahala National Forest. 
Here one of the large power com- 
panies has already constructed a 
number of extensive storage reser- 
voirs of such capacity as to con- 
trol go per cent of the flowage of 
the Tallulah River; that is, these 
enormous artificial lakes receive 
the storm water which runs off the 
national forest lands and holds 
it without wastage until it is re- 
quired to augment the dry-season 
flow during late summer and au- 
tumn, when it is gradually released 
as needed. By this means an al- 
most uniform flowage of water is 
secured through the great power 
houses and less coal, brought at 
great expense hundreds of miles 
from distant mines, is necessary 
to supplement the power generated by water. 

Furthermore, the construction of these reservoirs per- 
mits the use of water for power which otherwise would 
have run off during flood periods, not only without per- 
forming any service in furnishing power, but often would 
have done great damage to riparian property and even 
caused loss of life. I say that these developments are 
made, if possible, where National Forests afford protec- 
tion to the headwaters of the streams on which the 
reservoirs are located. This protection means prolonged 
utility. 

One of the serious problems encountered in power de- 
velopments of this kind in the Appalachians has been the 
filling up of storage reservoirs by sediment, largely earth 
and gravel washed down during periods of storm from 
hillside farms or from mountain slopes no longer pro- 
tected by the blanket of leaves and litter which Nature 
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THE RESULT OF A FEW YEARS OF PROTECTION 
WITHIN THE ALLEGHENY PURCHASE UNIT 


In my mind’s eye I can look forward and see the rocky wastes of these 
Allegheny hills again clothed in forests of close-standing trees. 


would furnish. These deposits rapidly reduce storage 
capacity, and thus the value of the investment might be 
greatly reduced in a few years, as the amount of water 
which can be stored becomes less. In the National For- 
ests the protection against fire permits the accumulation 
of this litter in the forest, and abandoned farming land 
is soon stocked to stands of young timber and under- 
growths which afford protection to the soil. There is 
little or no erosion; the deposit of sediment in reservoirs 
is small; their storage capacity is not impaired, and their 
life and utility are prolonged. 

A most important function of these forests, of course, 
will be to supply hardwood timber, since they contain a 
large part of the hardwood forests of the United States, 
and must be considered a very important source of supply 
of such material for furniture, vehicle stock, and chemical 
wood, not only for the Eastern States, but for the western 
portion of the United States as well, since there are no 
extensive forests of commercial hardwoods west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Many of the stands of this hardwood 
timber looked small and almost insignificant to me in com- 
parison with the heavy forests of fir to which we are 
accustomed on the northwest coast, but the prices which 
are being paid for this timber for commercial purposes 
indicate its high value and justify our efforts to re- 
establish these forests and produce further stands of 
timber. I do not wish to leave the impression that I have 
not seen some exceptionally fine hardwood timber in the 








Appalachians, which can well stand beside and hold their 
crowns as proudly, if not so tall, as any fir tree on the 
Cascade Mountains. I have seen, especially in eastern 
Tennessee, yellow poplars, white oaks, and chestnuts of 
truly noble dimensions. 

The policy of the commission, however, has not been 
to acquire timber of this kind, but largely to secure cut- 
over lands which are producing young timber. By doing 
this a larger area is acquired. It is possible to acquire 
lands in more states and in more sections, and a larger 
number of land-owners are thus enabled to come in touch 
with the methods of management and protection which 
are being employed by the Government and can make use 
of the same system in developing their own properties 
and making them pay as permanent timber investments. 

Up to date, the purchase of 2,593,411 acres has been 
authorized by the commission at an average price of $4.96 
Of this amount, 463,000 acres are in the White 
Mountains, where the program of purchase by the Gov- 


per acre. 


ernment is 60 per cent completed within the purchase unit. 
(Continued on page 304) 
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A REMNANT OF ONCE FAMOUS FORESTS OF WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 

Looking still farther ahead, the youthful forests again become towering shafts, 

with dark aisles beneath their high-borne canopies. These clothed the head- 

waters of the Allegheny River and show what might again in time be 


expected under National Forest management. 





Let us make no mistakes about it, the days are blue! 
But on the horizon there is a real glimmer of light that 
makes the worst skeptic become somewhat sanguine. 

Three constructive and practical policies are being 
worked out by the Federal Government and by many of 
the states that will offset many of the discouraging evils 
that now beset us. 

First. The purchase of forest lands by the Federal 
Government and by the several states. This assures the 
building up of thousands of square miles of forests that 
will make for permanent fishing areas. 

Second. The construction of large areas of impounded 
waters which will be kept open to fishermen. Within the 
confines of Pennsylvania alone the large dam projects at 
Honesdale and at Pymatuning will bring an area of 
nearly a hundred square miles as available fishing waters. 
Into the charter of every permit to impound waters this 
state now writes a clause which makes public fishing 
permanent. 

Third. The development of stream surveys. 
fishermen who are desirous of helping the growth of the 


Practical 


angling sport are often woefully ignorant as to what is 
to be actually done to the specific streams in which they 
are interested in order to improve fishing conditions. 
Pennsylvania, through the co-operative work of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters and the Board of Fish 
Commissioners, is now carrying on a stream and lake 
survey that is bringing forth an unexpected amount of 
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More Forests, - 


(Continued from page 262) 


Better Fishing 


information concerning the needs of specific bodies of 
water. 

The inspection brings forth such information as to 
purity, low and high speeds of flow, type of vegetation 
and food supply, type and kind of fish that may be har- 
bored, and the nature of the watershed. It is hoped that 
very soon every request for fish for stocking purposes 
made by a sportsman’s association will be answered by a 
constructive list of suggestions that should be carried out 
by these sportsmen, so as to put the specific waters they 
wish to stock in fit condition for receiving fish. 

Probably the day is not far off when states will hold 
off the stocking of fish in specific waters until local 
authorities working with the fish officials get the waters 
into excellent shape. As these surveys proceed, I already 
see an awakening among sportsmen that spells better for- 
est control. 

The above three measures are important ones that bring 
hope to the despairing anglers. And nothing makes one 
feel so certain that we are beginning to redeem back to 
God’s country lost areas than the excellent and beautiful 
forest life that already is coming forth from states where 
conservationists, hunters, and fishermen have demanded 
in no uncertain terms “more forests.” 

And, to the fishermen, more forests most certainly méan 
better fishing —(For information relative to reprints of 
Dr. Reitell’s article, write to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C.) 


The Ghost Trees 


Down by the woodland river, 
Whose mirror-glow attracts 

Proud trees to pose reflected 
With sunsets at their backs, 


Anz standing three white birches, 
Aloof and strangely pale, 

And shadowed in the river 
With the sheen of phantom saii. 


"Teer sometimes haunt your fancy 
With most unearthly tease, 

Like ghosts—or is it witches 
That always come in threes? 


"Tusy might be mythmaids, musing 
Where old gods used to fare, 

Or phantom columns, lifting 
From old shrines buried there; 


On maybe woodland fairies 
Pretending to be trees; 

But do the rustic elfins 
Wear frocks below their knees? 


Aw these are always standing 
Ghost-still and gazing far 

Along the paths _ - — and sometimes 
They sigh  — - _ I think they are 


The ghosts of stately pine trees 
That fell to common ax, 

Come back to warn this forest 
And haunt the woodsman’s tracks. 


—Gertrude Barbrey Hays. 
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EDITORIAL 


Economy 


CONOMY, in the larger sense, is a means to an end. 
It serves some great purpose. President Coolidge, in 
his inaugural address and in his usual laconic style, de- 
fined the purpose of national economy. “I favor a policy 
of economy,” he said, “not because I wish to save money, 
but because I wish to save people.” Then the President 
went on to say some things about wasting and saving. 
He explained that it is the dollars which we carelessly 
waste that make the life of our people the more meager, 
and those which we prudently save that make life more 
abundant. 
What can be a more careless waste than 50,000 forest 
fires a year, with their trail of human suffering, paralyzed 
industries, blackened landscape, lifeless trees, muddy 


rivers, and starving wild life? And what can be a more 
prudent saving than adequate provision for preventing 
these 50,000 fires? The financing of forest-fire preven- 
tion represents a saving of those things which exert, next 
to God, the most powerful spiritual influence in the lives 
of our people—forests, streams, and a land of outdoor 
glory. And in the end it represents a saving of dollars 
and a saving of people. 

These are the considerations which, by their very 
foundation of indisputable fact, justify a greater spend- 
ing now for forest-fire protection, that in the years to 
come some of our saving may be resplendent on our 


templed hills in the form of green forests. 


Connecticut’s Progress 


ECOGNIZING that real progress in conservation lies 

in co-operation, the State of Connecticut has recently 

effected a form of organization which brings into close 

working agreement its different conservation agencies and 

thereby sets a standard which many other states might 
well emulate. 

The growing of timber, the production of game, and the 
supplying of outdoor recreation are all part of the service 
which the forest renders to mankind. Unfortunately the 
forester, the recreationist, and the game conservation- 
ist, all aiming to make the forest more useful, have too 
often failed to co-ordinate their work, and sometimes have 
actually been hostile to each other. The result has been 
that conservation in one or more lines has suffered. 

Although not noted for lumber production, big game, or 
stupendous natural scenery, Connecticut is, nevertheless, 
as much a forest state as an industrial one. Over 50 per 
cent of its surface is classified as best suited for growing 
forests. Judged by western standards, its forest lands 
are small in area, yet their services in growing timber 
are potentially very great and because of the density of 
surrounding population every acre has a tremendous value 
for hunting, fishing, and other forms of recreation. 
Over 20 years ago Connecticut began to develop State 
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Forests. ‘Ten years ago it started purchasing State Parks. 
In a few years it realized that the forest and park move- 
ments more or less overlapped, so they were combined 
under one organization, called the State Park and Forest 
Commission. 

Under this body is a State Forester, who is directly in 
charge of the State Forests and the Fire Wardens, and a 
Superintendent of Parks, directly in charge of State Parks. 
The Forester advises the Commission as to forestry prob- 
lems on the state parks. The Superintendent of Parks ad- 
vises as to recreation problems on State Forests. There 
is no race between two rival departments for possession of 
a particular area. The Commission judges what is the 
major use of different tracts and acts accordingly. Each 
branch is fully informed of the work and activities of the 
other and is not seeking through political or publicity 
channels to score off its fellow-service. 

In densely populated Connecticut the temptation to sell 
or lease lands and stream rights to wealthy sportsmen is 
tremendous. Gradually the public has been losing through 
the agency of the “no trespass” sign its rights to enjoy 
its own wild life. To meet this situation the Game Com- 
mission proposed that the state buy large land areas to 
serve for public shooting grounds. In this policy duplica- 
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tion was again recognized, since there is no reason why 
lands used primarily for timber production should not 
serve as game refuges and hunting grounds. Accord- 
ingly officials of the Park and Forest Commission, the 
Board of Fisheries and Game, and the Connecticut For- 
estry Association succeeded in having the Legislature 
authorize the joint action of the two commissions, organ- 
ized as a Board of Forestry and Wild Life, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing lands suited alike for forestry and for 
public hunting. 

In so far as its timber growth is concerned, the admin- 
istration of lands so acquired will be in the hands of the 
Forest and Park Commission, and in so far as its wild life 
This 
will leave each department free to conduct its own affairs 


is concerned in the hands of the Game Commission. 


in which it specializes without interference with the other. 








Each will have its own personnel and maintain its own 
esprit de corps. State Parks are not included in this 
program, It is felt that, with the density of popula- 
tion which Connecticut is facing, the human use of its 
State Parks will be too great to permit hunting upon 
them, and that they should serve as perpetual wild-life 
sanctuaries. 

The two commissions have jointly asked for an appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the purchase of lands for the 
next two-year period. This request has the support of 
the Connecticut Forestry Association, the game clubs, the 
State Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and a host of civic organizations. Its passage is 
earnestly to be hoped for, as it will be a first step toward 
the development of the program of the Connecticut 
Forestry Association calling for 200,000 acres of State 
Forests. 


Fish and Forests 


ITH a pen-pointed rod, baited with good black ink, 

Doctor Charles Reitell, in the current number of 
this magazine, makes a far-flung cast which should bring 
every sport-loving angler in the United States to his feet 
shouting, “Atta Boy! More forests—better fishing.” 
Doctor Reitell is a member of the Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania. He writes as an authority who 
has made an exhaustive study of his subject. His article, 
which appears on page 259, is the most lucid and convinc- 
ing statement of the relation of forests and inland fish life 
which it has been our good fortune to read, much less 
publish. It should win every lover of the ancient art of 
angling to the common cause of forest preservation. 


Doctor Reitell points out that the two basic requirements 
of wholesome fish life are an abundance of pure water 
and an adequate and constant supply of food. Funda- 
That is the 


starting point in providing pure water and right food. 


mental to these, however, is good forests. 


Doctor Reitell goes to the very heart of the angler’s prob- 
lem when he says: “To talk propagation, to fight against 
pollution, to rant about fish pirates, and to enact drastic 
fish laws are all admirable traits and activities, but they 
avail little unless we cut right into the roots of the problem, 
and that means working and fighting for a more abundant 


forest life.” 


Tree Damage and Income Taxes 


AMAGE to a forest property occasioned by the severe 
D ice storm which occurred in certain parts of Massa- 
chusetts in the late fall of 1921 was subsequently made 
the basis of a claim for a deduction allowance under the 
Federal Income Tax Law. The claim, which was dis- 
allowed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, was 
recently taken on appeal to the newly created Board of 
Income Tax Appeals. The Board’s decision, sustaining 
the disallowance, when recently made public, occasioned 
some feeling of concern to certain forest owners, co- 
sufferers with the claimant, and to local foresters. 

It was feared that the decision would become an unde- 
sirable precedent affecting claims arising out of any and 
all classes of damages, whether by fire, insects, fungus, 
and the like, as well as that by the particular ice storm. 
This fear appears to be unjustified, because claims for 
deductions on account of spruce bud-worm, fire, and 
other forms of damage have already been allowed, and 
will in all likelihood continue to be allowed, when and to 
the extent that such claims are supported by adequate 
showings of fact. The regulations on this point require 
that the form of damage be a measurable one; for ex- 


ample, a claim must show that so many trees, aggregat- 
ing so much marketable material, were actually rendered 
unusable. It is not sufficient simply to say that so many 
trees were injured and would probably die. 

A second aspect of the situation is the apprehension felt 
by some that the showing required to be made in support 
of claims is such as to impose a prohibitive burden on the 
average owner of a small or moderate sized forest prop- 
erty. There may be merit to this contention, though it 
seems evident enough that some reasonably tangible proof 
of loss should be required as a prevention against tax 
evasion. It is unfortunately too often true that the rigors 
of the law contrived with especial reference to keep the 
waywardly inclined to a path of rectitude appear to place 
the upright citizen equally under suspicion of evading his 
responsibilities and occasions him much trouble to prove 
that he is not doing so. It may very well be that this is 
an instance where reasonable bounds are being exceeded, 
and governmental procedure needs correction with especial 
reference to claims of lesser amount by taxpayers in 


moderate circumstances. 
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Ferns for the Garden 


By Lewis Epwin THEIss 


MONG all the beautiful plants Nature has made to 
ornament our gardens, few have been so neglected 
as the ferns. Yet these plants produce a dis- 

tinctive effect that can be obtained from no other growths. 

The fernless garden is therefore almost necessarily an 

incomplete garden. 

The neglect of the fern is the more incomprehensible 
from the fact that the fern is the one plant above all 
others that does well in dark and shady corners, which 





FERNS IN A ROCKERY 


Planted in your shady, yes, over-shady corner, ferns will reward your 
care with a generous and luxuriant growth. 


are the despair of gardeners generally. In valuing plants 
we have doubtless put too much stress upon color and 
not enough upon form. Thus plants with bright and 
showy blossoms are commonly held in great esteem, while 
the flowerless fern, with its monotone fronds, is often 
passed by as unworthy of attention. Yet the fact is that 
the fern has a double value, not only is it exquisite in 
itself, but also it makes the finest possible background or 
frame for the blooms of other plants. 

In all our gardening we shall do well to copy Nature, 
or at least not to depart too far from her models. If 
we seek the fern in its native habitat, we shall find that 
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Nature has used it largely as a background for other 
growths. The violet, the anemone, the Dutchman’s 
breeches, the columbine, the adder’s tongue, the maian- 
themum, the cowslip, the buttercup, and others, all beau- 
tiful in themselves, take on added loveliness when they 
grow among the ferns. If for no other reason than to 
enhance the beauty of other plants, then, we should plant 
ferns generously in our gardens. 

It is quite unnecessary, however, to plant ferns merely 
for what they may do for other plants. Ferns have 
Especially are they 
Bare foundation walls are 
Ferns conceal them 


certain distinct uses in themselves. 
useful about a new house. 
an eyesore and an abomination. 
and in a magical manner produce an appearance of age. 
They grow with great rapidity, make dense masses, and 
are undismayed by the deepest shade. Ordinary annual 
flowering plants grow more or less slowly, for the most 
part are lowly in form, and do not, in any case, make 
a permanent cover for bare house foundations. Peren- 
nial shrubs, though ideal when grown, also require sev- 


eral seasons to reach full form. Ferns, on the other 





FERNS IN AN ANGLE OF THE WALL 


Such little fern plantings, properly placed, transform unpleasing corners 
into spots of beauty and grace. 
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hand, grow quickly, reach practically their maximum 
development the first year, and remain as a permanent 
landscape feature. 

Coincident with the planning of the house, a planting 
scheme should also be developed for the ornamentation of 
Home builders will do well to plan for 


These 


the grounds. 
a generous use of 
can be planted among the shrubs that are to form the 


ferns about the house wall. 
higher growths, where they will at once relieve the ap- 
pearance of bareness and help to conserve moisture by 
shading the ground about the young shrubs. 

Perhaps there is nothing so helpful to the gardener 
in producing a woodsy, informal effect in his garden, 
as the fern. 
a natural woodland garden, the difference that strikes 


If one compares an ordinary garden with 


the observer is this: in the woodland, green predominates ; 
gaudy colors characterize the home garden. Brilliant 
blooms are all right, of course; but to appear at their 
best they need greater contrast, they need to be set off 
by a background of green. Ferns perfectly supply such 
a background. 

Ferns may be classified, for the help of the gardener, 
There are tall, medium, and short 
there are 


under several heads. 


ferns; evergreen and deciduous ferns; and 


also ferns that thrive in sunshine as well as those that 
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love shade. Surely the gardener can find in all this list, 
exactly what he needs. 

Ferns, three, four, and even five feet high can be 
secured, though ferns of the last height are not common. 
Tall ferns are useful not only as backgrounds, but they 
also serve excellently as screens to hide ugly spots. 
Among the taller varieties may be mentioned Goldie’s 
Wood-fern (Aspidium Goldianum), which grows to a 
height of three feet, and under unusually favorable con- 
ditions may be even higher. This is a splendid variety 
to plant where ferns are desired for use as single speci- 
The Silver Spleenwort (Asplenium acrosticho- 
These tall ferns are ex- 
plantings new 


mens. 
ides) belongs in this group. 


useful for foundation about 


tremely 
houses. 
Neither of these 
Those who desire tall ferns that will remain green the 
year round will find what they need in Clinton’s Wood- 
fern (Aspidium cristatum, var. Clintonianum). This 
fern grows thirty inches tall and also loves the shade. 
Anothér tall fern -suitable for a background is the 
In fact, this 


ferns is an evergreen, however. 


Cinnamon-fern (Osmunda cinnamomea). 
fern has unusual merit for background plantings, be- 
cause it is bi-colored, at least in early spring. The young 


fronds are clothed with a rusty fuzz, like brown wool, 
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A BASE PLANTING OF FERNS 
One of the most important features of a good base planting is to entirely disguise the hard lines of the meeting of the foundation with the ground—- 
that is, the easing of the house into its setting, and this picture shows how admirably ferns adapt themselves 
peculiar requirements, too, they will often serve this purpose in locations where nothing else will grow or thrive. 


to such use. Because of their own 
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that produces a warm tone very striking and effective 
among the soft green spring foliage. The spore-bearing 
fronds are shorter than the sterile fronds, which follow 
the fertile fronds and are entirely green. 

In front of these taller ferns, or as backgrounds 
themselves for-smaller growths, the gardener can choose 
among a number of ferns of medium height. Clayton’s 
Flowering Fern (Osmunda Claytoniana), the Spinulose 
Wood-fern (Aspidium spinulosum), the Male-fern (As- 
pidium filtx-mas), the Ostrich-fern (Onoclea Struth- 
iopteris), the Lady-fern (Asplenium filix-femina), the 
Royal-fern (Osmunda regalis). These ferns reach a 
height of two feet or more, depending upon the conditions 
of cultivation. The Male- 
fern and the Spinulose 
Wood-fern are evergreen. 
All are shade lovers. Clay- 
ton’s Flowering Fern does 
best in a dry location—a 
fact that should make it un- 
usually valuable to many a 
home garden. 
fern and the Ostrich-fern 
make excellent plants for 
specimen planting. 

The Hay-scented Fern 
(Dicksonia punctilobula) is 
a plant of somewhat short- 
er stature, and yet of me- 
dium height—say about 
eighteen inches. 
ing odor arises from the 
drying fronds of this fern. 
Similar in size are the com- 
mon Brake (Pteris aquili- 
na), and the Marsh Shield- 
fern (Aspidium Thelyp- 
teris). The Brake may 
appropriately be called a 
utility plant, for it will 
grow in either a moist or a 


The Lady- 


A pleas- 


dry location. Most ferns 
need moist situations. 

Of smaller ferns Nature 
has provided a host. ‘These 
are particularly suitable for 
edgings, low mass_plant- 
ings, for growing among 
low annuals, and under shrubs and _ taller ferns. 
The Ebony Spleenwort (Asplenium platyneuron), the 
Maiden-hair Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichomanes), the 
Walking-leaf (Camptosorus rhizophyllus), the Brittle 
Fern (Cystopteris fragilis), the Slender Cliff-brake 
(Cryptogramma Stelleri), are some of these ferns of 
lowly growth that do well in the home garden. There 
are many others. 

In this considerable list the gardener can find ferns 
suitable for any use and for any situation in which he 
may wish to plant them. For, despite the fact that we 








DUTCHMAN'S PIPE SUPPLEMENTED BY FERNS 


In this practically unshaded house, the heavy vine above creates the 
shade so necessary for the ferns, which grow luxuriantly and complete 
the effect of inviting coolness. 
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commonly think of the fern as growing only where it 
is dark, Nature has given us a few ferns that actually 
prefer sunshine overhead; though practically all ferns 
are partial to moisture underfoot. The Marsh Shield- 
fern does well in the open sun. This fern is one of those 
soft, lacy growths of exquisite texture, and is a light 
green in color. The Ostrich-fern will also thrive in sun, 
but it must have moisture. 

Where ferns are wanted for mass effects the Hay- 
scented Fern is very useful, for it multiplies rapidly 
and soon produces a dense mass. The Ostrich-fern is 
a rank-growing plant that occupies much space, and is 
very effective when planted in dense clumps. Close 
planting helps the fronds 
to support one another in 
storms, when _ otherwise 
they would be broken. 

The evergreen ferns in- 
clude not only the Ebony 
and Maiden-hair Spleen- 
worts, the Walking-leaf, 
the Spinulose, and Clin- 
ton’s Wood-fern, but also 
the Moonwort (Botrychi- 
um ternatum), the Crested 
Wood-fern (A spidium 
cristatum), the common 
Polypody (Polypodium 
vulgare), the Christmas 
Fern (Polystichum acros- 
tichoides), and the rather 
rare Holly-fern (Polystich- 
um Lonchitis). The po- 
lypodies are those lovely 
prostrate ferns that we so 
often see fringing hilly and 
rocky slopes. The Christ- 
mas Fern stands _beauti- 
fully erect and crisp. 

One other class of ferns 
should be mentioned— 
those that grow on rocks 
or cliffs. Suitable for 
planting on rockeries or on 
stony terraces are the tiny 
Walking-leaf, the Slender 
Cliff-brake, and various 
Polypodies. 

Raising ferns, however, means more than merely set- 
ting out the plants, even though ferns are growths that 
in Nature continue to thrive year after year without 
attention. The reason they thrive in the wild state is 
because Nature planted them, and Nature plants every- 
thing right. They will thrive for us if we plant them 
right. Ferns are peculiarly sensitive to soil conditions. 
Put a fern in its proper environment and it thrives. 
Put it in an unsuitable location and it slowly perishes. 
The most important condition is that of soil acidity. 
Just as clover cannot live in a sour soil, so ferns cannot 
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thrive in a sweet soil. The leafmold, which is the native 
habitat of most ferns, is made by the continuous decay 
of organic matter. Decay produces acidity. Further- 
more, leafmold is light and spongy. One can thrust 
one’s finger into it almost as readily as into flour or 
meal. Take a fern from such a soil and place it in hard 
garden earth, which may have been sweetened with 
lime, and the effect is blighting. Wood soil should by 
all means be used in planting ferns. 

If one gathers one’s ferns in the woods, as I do, one 
should be sure to bring home soil as well as ferns. It 
is better to get a few ferns with sufficient earth, rather 
than many ferns and no earth. This is not always possi- 
ble, however, for a very little earth makes a heavy load. 

Where woods earth cannot be obtained, suitable soil 
can be made at home by mixing sand and decaying leaves. 
If possible, the leaves should be chopped or broken, and 
about one-third of the mixture should be leaves. 

Where sufficient sour soil can be gotten, the entire 
fern bed should be made of it; but in case the supply 
is limited, holes can be dug for each fern root and well 
lined with woods earth. Thus each root will be set in 
suitable soil. 

One should also be careful about the depth of planting. 
Some ferns, like strawberry plants, cannot thrive if their 
crowns are covered. Practically all ferns have their 
crowns nearly level with the surface of the earth. But 
the Silver Spleenwort, the Rattlesnake Fern, Goldie’s 
Wood-fern, the Sensitive Fern, the common Brake, and 
the Maiden-hair Fern have their crowns two or three 
inches below the earth’s surface. In collecting ferns 
in the woods, one should carefully note how the ferns 
grow, so that they can be set in the garden exactly as 
they grew in the wild. This matter is very important. 

Personally I prefer to set out most anything in the 
spring, because conditions at that season are most favor- 
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able to growth. There is abundant moisture and the heat 
With even a very little assistance from 
Fall-set plants must 
establish good contact with the soil before freezing 
weather if they are to prosper, and they are likely to 


is not too great. 
man, a spring-set plant will thrive. 


require more care. Ferns can be transplanted at either 
season, or even in mid-summer. In this last case the 
fronds should be cut off. New ones will grow. 

In setting ferns, or any plants for that matter, it is 
important to tramp the earth tight about the roots and, 
before filling the hole entirely, to pour in considerable 
water. This further packs and solidifies the earth. 
When the water has entirely worked into the earth, the 
remainder of the hole should be filled loosely with earth. 
Dry dust should be spread thickly over the top. So 
planted, a fern can hardly fail to thrive. Fall-set ferns 
should be lightly mulched with leaves to protect them 
from cold and insure soil moisture. 

There is this advantage about fall planting: the planter 
sees his ferns and knows exactly what he is getting. In 
the spring he may dig the wrong roots by mistake. 

It might be well to emphasize the fact that success 
with ferns lies in duplicating natural conditions. There 
must be the right soil, the roots must be set at the proper 
depth, and moisture and shade conditions must be looked 
to. But though most ferns like moisture, they do not 
like standing water or a soggy soil. Most ferns grow on 
sloping soil that is well drained. The gardener should 
see to it that his garden soil is also well drained. Mois- 
ture can be maintained by dense planting and an occa- 
sional wetting with the hose. 

Carefully selected and well-set ferns will add a dis- 
tinctive note and appearance of thrift to any garden. 
We shall make no mistake in adding ferns to our list of 
garden plants. 


Plant “Mother’s Trees” on “Mother’s Day” 


“Like her arms, so brooding, tender’ 


HIS is just a reminder that the White Birch—one of 

the loveliest in the whole kingdom of trees—has been 
chosen especially to honor mothers throughout the land 
and The American Forestry Association is re-broadcast- 
ing its appeal for their planting and dedication on May 
10th—“Mother’s Day”—this year. 

Personality won this honor for the White Birch. Full 
of dignity and beauty, its whitening stem is characteristic 
of the softening effect of years, and its habit of growth— 
drooping, protecting arms, its delicate cut-leaved foliage, 
symbolize the eternal spirit of motherhood, which we 
would honor on that day. 

The variety chosen is Betula laciniata, or the European 


form, because its characteristics are more marked and 
because it will thrive in almost any place. But any of 
the white birches will answer, and our own native tree, 
Betula papyrifera, is often used, where it is not too warm. 

Since this custom has been nationalized by the Associa- 
tion, many “Mother’s Trees” have beer planted and it is 
hoped that many more will be of record after May 10, 
1925. Plant one at your home, on the lawn—it would be 
hard to find a more beautiful ornament. Or plant one 
in the churchyard or schoolyard. What more appropri- 


ate setting could be found? The Association will be glad 
to hear of such plantings and, when details are sent in, to 
issue Mother’s Tree certificates. 
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A MOUNTAIN LAKE 
IN THE ADIRONDACK FOREST 








The Wildest, Most Picturesque, and Most Easily Accessible 
Part of the These Famous Mountains 


WENONAH LAKE and its surrounding 6,000 acres is the most desirable and accessible of 


purchasable tracts of picturesque forest in the Adirondacks today. 


AS A PRIVATE PRESERVE ESTATE, it has 
been heavily stocked with fish and game and posted under 
supervision of a caretaker for over twenty years. 


AS A SUMMER COLONY or boys’ and girls’ 


camp, it is the ideal obtainable site of the region. 


A GROUP OF GENTLEMEN interested in or- 
ganizing a club will find every advantage to be gained by 
the greatest accessibility from New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
and other cities. This direct route into the southern and 
wildest section of the mountains avoids the usual long 
curved entrances from the west, north, or east, saving a 
useless long trip around the mountains. 


THE LAKE ITSELF, which reflects the charming 
mountain scenery, is a mile in length, with secluded bays 
and with rocky and sandy beaches, free from all marshy 
taints. Unspoiled and free from clearings, except for the 
finished boathouse, its building sites are many by Nature’s 
handiwork. 


THE LOG CABIN and outbuildings of the care- 
taker are clear and away, a quarter of a mile beyond the 
lake outlet, where waterfalls furnish power for electric 
light and service, and artificial and natural pools breed trout 
in great numbers. The waters of the lake abound with 
speckled trout and small-mouthed black bass. 


THE GARDENS for vegetables and flowers are 
adjacent to the caretaker’s picturesque cabin, from which 
charming paths lead down past the singing waterfalls of the 
mountain stream that winds its way from the higher altitude 
of the lake through the rocks and gorges of the forest. 


THE WATER SUPPLY is a bountiful flow from 
the mountain side, of over 300 gallons a minute, of clear, 
almost ice-cold, spring water, unchanged in the warmest and 
driest season. 


TIMBER VALUES, as charted by the owner, offer 
pleasing forestation interests, upon which much may be 
realized without damage to the preserve. Fire protection is 
offered by the Adirondack State Park, in which half this 
land lies. 





THE HEART of the Adirondacks, with all its majestic beauty of mountainous forest and utter seclusion, 
is but four hours distant from Albany, New York, and 30 miles from Saratoga, or forty minutes 
comfortable motor-car drive from the railway station at Northville, 12 miles away. 


IT IS for sale by a retired lumber company president who wishes to see its beauties pre- 


served for posterity. 


For Full Particulars, Maps, and Terms 


OLMSTEAD LUMBER AND LAND COMPANY 


Northville, New York 
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Buying National Forests 


(Continued from page 295) 


Almost two hundred thousand are being acquired on 
the Allegheny Purchase Unit, on the headwaters of the 
Allegheny River, in northwestern Pennsylvania. The 
remainder of the land is located in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains. The entire purchase program, on the 
basis of the area of the purchase units already established 
by the commission, is now about 40 per cent completed. 
This does not mean that 4o per cent of the area which 
the Government should own has already been acquired, 
for it is believed that additional purchase areas should 
be acquired in sections where no areas have so far been 
located, and especially in states where there are no Na- 
tional Forests and in forest regions in which no National 
Forests have been established. 

Last year I examined for the commission the Allegheny 
Purchase Unit, located on the headwaters of the Allegheny 
River, in northwestern Pennsylvania. I saw considerable 
areas of badly burned and devastated land. 
excellent stands of young timber, not yet merchantable, 
saplings and poles, standing thick and crowded, pruning 
their stems with the finest promise for the future. 
“the murmuring 


I saw some 


Here 
at one time swayed the forest primeval, 
pines and the hemlocks,” and certain fragments of this 
forest which yet remain attest its eminence. 
clean-stemmed and towering well toward 200 feet, form 
dark aisles beneath their high-borne canopy. In my 
mind’s eye I can look forward and see the rocky wastes 
of these Allegheny hills again all clothed in close-standing 
poles; and, looking still farther ahead, I can see this 
youthful forest again become the towering shafts which 
our ancestors inherited from a bountiful Nature. 

I look forward confidently to seeing the National For- 
est system in the Eastern States, which began with the 


The trees, 








Pe 


GOOD-BYE RATS 


AND MICE AND FIELD MICE! 





The RATIN perfected SYSTEM is an international scien- 
tific service for the entire elimination of rodents, endorsed and em- 
ployed by five European governments and by leading American in- 
stitutions, corporations, parks and large private-estate owners. 


ONE RAT in the house or You may apply the SYSTEM 
warehouse, a field mouse in the 4t the expense -- a few mers, 
orchard, shrubbery or tulip bed, OF FOE SARS ae uene wn ee one 


. contract providing for the ex- 
will destroy more property value termination by the RA TIN 
than the cost of exterminating the SYS M experts themselves, 


entire breed on your premises. with no trouble to you. 


DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: “This is the first time any 
rat- exterming ation scheme has worked out here with unqualified suc- 
cess slaughtering the hordes of rats that we have been 
steadily fighting for 20 years. 


J. E. TIMMONS, Curator, Detroit, says: “We have not seen 
a live rat since using it, also it has done no damage to any animals, 
birds or squirrels.” 


For information about our REAL service in eliminating all harmful 


rodents, THIS year, NEXT year and EVERY year, address 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 


114 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 











small purchase in nortnern Georgia fourteen years ago, 
extended so as to be an important factor, at least in the 
supply of hardwood timber for the nation, of spruce for 
furnishing paper to the East, and in so protecting stream- 
flow as to make possible a great development of hydro- 
electric power, supplying light, heat, and power to cities, 
with their industries and multiples of people. 





IN THEIR OWN STATE. 


for forestry work in the state: 
“Purchase of nursery site, $15,000. 


aside for lesser questions. 
prosperity. 


I am, 





The Voice of 300,000 Women 


AS AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF THE POWERFUL INFLUENCE WHICH CAN BE EXERTED BY 
WOMEN IN BEHALF OF OUR FORESTS, WE ARE GLAD TO PRINT THE FOLLOWING LETTER AS A 
TRIBUTE TO THE WOMEN OF OHIO FOR THEIR SPLENDID WORK IN THE INTEREST OF FORESTRY 
IT WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HON. PERRY GREEN, OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE, AT COLUMBUS, OHIO: 


“My Dear Sir: Speaking as Chairman of the Conservation Division of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
organization represents 300,000 women in Ohio, we desire to express to you our interest and united support of the budget 


“Maintenance of State Forests and Forest Parks, $20,000 per year. 

“Purchase of State Forests and Forest Parks, $200,000 per biennium. 
“We believe Forestry to be one of the most vital problems of the day, and we challenge those who would thrust it 
It not only affects the present prosperity of our state, but also the continuance of that 


“Feeling that you, as a spokesman of the electorate of the state, would care to know our stand upon this matter, 


“Marcu 19, 1925. 


“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) Mrs. W. W. Mizar, 
“Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources.” 





iil 
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For Boys, Girls 
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How the True Moccasin is Built A MOCK MOCCASIN 


The TRUE Moccasin vs. The MOCK Moccasin 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND danced with the MOCK TURTLE and learned to 
know the TRUE TURTLE. And both were good. Shoes in her day were not a prob- 
lem. The children of America’s Wonderland dance around and cover the ground as 
much as children ever did. And their shoes have become a problem. 








Think of a shoe that will wear as long as it fits! ,The rompingest child may outgrow his BASS 
Moccasins, but it will take him a long time to wear them out, if he ever does. They may be MOCK 
MOCCASINS or they may be TRUE MOCCASINS. 


DADDY’S POCKETBOOK SMILES 


when it comes to the new way of buying shoes for children (and incidentally for the rest 
of the family). It heartily approves the idea of buying one pair where three were bought 
before. And it isn’t only the pocketbook that’s pleased. The sense of beauty and fit- 
ness is also well served. BASS Moccasin shod youngsters are the sturdy, smartly dressed 
representatives of the most wide-awake families. 





THE LORD OF THE MANOR today is not pictured in frock coat and silk hat, or in evening 
clothes. He, his wife and children are more characteristically shown in sports clothes and shoes of 
fine simple lines. Smart informality is the spirit of the age. For them BASS Moccasins look best 
and wear best. 


The man, woman or child who has once known the joy of BASS Moccasins will continue to wear 
them. Every member of the family will own at least one pair, for the BASS Moccasin stands for 
American freedom of feet, for American smartness of style, for economy of service that Americans 
are learning to demand. 





BASS MOCCASIN! dealers are | S#mply ask for the illustrated “Ragkies W” (of many styles) and 


BETTER dealers. The distinctive hand- the name of a dealer 
Ask your dealer to show you sewn effect in keep- 
the fine soft leather, the beauti- ing with all well- who has them, and ad- 
ful lines, the fine strength of 


made informal 


dress your letter to us 
dress. 


the BASS Moccasins. If he 
cannot offer you a choice of the 
BASS Mock Moccasin or the 
BASS True Moccasin, let us 


send you the name of the near- ia 
est dealer who can render this i a a Ss wee ; . y | | 


service. We will send ‘nterest- 
For Wo. 
ana Chikiven WILTON, ME. 





ing “Booklet W” about BASS 
Moccasins, Mock and True. 























=——A BASS TRUE MOCCASIN 
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SECRETARY JARDINE APPOINTS 
NEW ALASKA GAME COM- 
MISSION 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has an- 
nounced the appointments of the newly au- 
thorized Alaska Game Commission, with 
Charles T. Gardner, Juneau, as commis- 
sioner for the first judicial division of 
Alaska; Thomas D. Jensen, Nome, for the 
second; Dr. Will H. Chase, Cordova, for 
the third, and Dr. Preston S. Whitney, Fair- 
banks, for the fourth division. These com- 
missioners, with Ernest P. Walker, repre- 
senting the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
as executive officer and fifth member of 
the commission, will have their headquar- 
ters at Juneau, the territorial capital. Un- 
der the Alaska game law approved January 
13, 1925, which supersedes all laws now in 
effect in the territory relating to Alaskan 
game and land fur-bearing animals, this 
commission is authorized to employ and 
discharge game wardens and otherwise ad- 
minister the provisions of the law. Under 
this new law the taking or possessing of 
all wild animals and birds is prohibited, ex- 
cept in accordance with regulations to be 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture after conference with or on recom- 
mendation of the commission, 
FIRST MILESTONE FOR OUTDOOR 


CONFERENCE 


The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on May 
28-30, will mark the first milestone on the 
road to the development of a national rec- 
reational policy. At the first meeting in 
May of last year the program as a whole 
was established and during the year very 
definite progress has been made to fulfill 
the needs presented. 

The Alaska Game bill, establishing com- 
plete game administration, became a law; 
the Migratory Bird Refuge Bill failed in 
the Senate, but only for parliamentary rea- 
sons. The Conference resolutions pointing 
to the need of a survey of the recreational 
resources of Federal, state, and municipal 


lands bore immediate fruit. For some 
months active surveys have been under way, 
financed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, in co-operation with member or- 
ganizations of the Conference—the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the National 
Parks Association, the National Conference 
on State Parks, the American Institute of 
Park Executives, and the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is conducting a survey of the recreational 
values of our arterial highways and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation is studying the finan- 
cial aspects of municipal recreation at the 
Conference’s request. Many of the Fed- 
eral bureaus have responded to the recom- 
mendations of the Conference and have had 
under way during the year studies of the 
recreational needs of industrial workers 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics), recreational 
needs of rural population (Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics), recreational needs of 
children (Children’s Bureau), natural pre- 
serves and wild flower and plant legislation 
(Bureau of Plant Industry), and wild-life 
refuges and wild-life legislation (Biological 
Survey). 

A very effective step in the correlation of 
Federal agencies was taken when, at the re- 
quest of the Conference, the President’s 
Committee on Outdoor Recreation appointed 
a subcommittee on National Parks and Na- 
tional Forests. 

The Conference this year will be devoted 
to consideration of work accomplished and 
under way, new work to be undertaken dur- 
ing the coming year and ways and means 
of its accomplishment. Some of the out- 
standing projects which it is hoped to launch 
are nature study for juveniles, survey of 
the pollution of inland waters, and an educa- 
tional program in forest-fire prevention. 


WEST VIRGINIA WILL ACQUIRE 
STATE FOREST LAND 
The West Virginia Game and Fish Com- 
mission, which is empowered to purchase 
wild lands for further protection of game 
and to provide state-owned areas of forest 
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land, has recently approved a proposal to 
acquire an additional 4,546 acres in Poco- 
hontas County adjacent to the 10,847-acre 
tract acquired a year ago. 

There are three active fire protective as- 
sociations in West Virginia, including wood- 
lot and orchard owners, commercial timber- 
land owners, and coal operators. The suc- 
cess of these organizations has caused the 
introduction of a so-called “three-way” 
measure in the legislature providing for cos 
operative funds from the state to offset 
contributions of the co-operator spent. by 
himself, contributed to the state 
fund for expenditure, or contributed to one 
of the fire-protective associations. 


general 


MONTANA FORESTRY BILL FAILS 


The Montana forestry bill failed to pass 
the legislature during the session recently 
closed. Its failure has been attributed to 
lack of aggressive support on the part of 
the lumber interests of the state. The im- 
portant features of the bill were the estab- 
lishment of a board of forestry, compulsory 
patrol of forest properties, and improve- 
ment in methods of slash disposal. In prac- 
tice it would have enabled Montana to qual- 
ify fully for federal aid under the Clarke- 
McNary law. 


PENNSYLVANIA FOREST BOND 
ISSUE UP TO VOTERS 


The resolution to amend the Pennsylvania 
State constitution to authorize a bond issue 
of $25,000,000 for the purchase of state for- 
ests passed the Senate on April 1. The 
measure had previously passed the House 
of Representatives at this session unanti- 
mously and had passed both houses at the 
session of 1923. The resolution now goes 
to the voters of Pennsylvania for action. 
There is some question on account of a 
State Supreme Court decision of last year 
as to the next permissive time for submit- 
ting amendment to the state constitution to 
the people for ballot. A new decision will 
probably have to be secured from the Su- 
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Cliff Palace—Historic Cliff Dweller Ruins sa a Crossing the Continental Divide, over the 


. ional Park 
i Mine Vents: Notional The Bridal Breakfast—in Rocky Mountain National Park Famous Berthoud Pass 


Enjoy the Charms of Picturesque Colorado 











There are 15 National Forests with 500 lakes and 6,000 miles of fishing » " 
r Stop-over | streams. Bring your camp outfit, or stop at Hotels, Mountain Resorts [ Write for | 
in Denver | °F cozy Cottages tucked away in the hills. Colorado has 2 National our free 
ll d Parks, Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde. The trip to Denver's COLORADO 
alowe Mountain Parks and Echo Lake in the Mount Evans Region is the 
on all most charming and picturesque auto trip in the world. Sixty other VACATION 
one-way or | trips. Rail trips: Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road, Platte Canyon and | BOOKLET 
round-trip | Royal Gorge. Very low summer railroad fares to Denver June Ist. to plan 
| tickets - TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, Denver Chamber of Commerce a your trip 























513 Seventeenth Street DENVER, COLORADO 
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but they furnish a real light 
WHERE you want it and WHEN 
you want it. 


(Be sure they are equipped 
with Burgess Batteries) 








==: =>] ——— BU RGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
— ey era —__ FLasnucut - Rapio +« DRY BATTERIES « Icnition - TELEPHONE 


4 Engineers General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago Manufacurers 
Tr Laboratories & Works: Madison, Wis. In'Canapa: Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 
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It Fits the Running Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 


TENT 
Storm and Bug Proof 


Jointed Pole and Carryin ce 
‘ . and Utility Auto Tents. 


“ Don’t buy elsewhere until you 
Can be set b: y see 
reon in five minutes. our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood 
the test for 33 years for quality, 
and durability and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied customers as most 
reliable for every outdoor purpose. 


SLEEP ON AIR Siecping Pocket 


service 





a al . eieee, Seoes Air Mattresses, Cushions, Pillows, 
akes, Mosquito Netting, ider-down Robes, Whall’s Umbrella With Inside Air Mattress 


Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Estasiishea1s91 Athol, Mass. 



























Furs and Rugs 
—made from your own skins by master 
taxidermists and furriers in the largest 
tanning and dressing plant in the West. 
A big saving on Rugs and Furs of finest 
quality. 

Our beautiful fur catalog tells you cost 
of making up all furs—also taxidermy 
catalog. Ask for either or both—FREE. 


enero 9FUOEMHUE VOU TUUOUTORROAAUILIHETHENENOUBLGLEUETOOURLPNEADUTIESBIONNV HSH AURA 

















“Strong Heart”’ 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a better 
dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
R. F.D.7 





New Brunswick, N. J. 















































i they 
last ! 





These are all 
we have left of a 
lot of genuine 
imported Cham- 
piere field glasses 
bought when the 
French rate of 


exchange was lowest. always 


“Champiere”’ 
guarantees optical and mechanical perfection. 
See distant objects as though they were 


near you. W onderful at prize fights, ball 
games, boat races, horse races, aboard ship, 
on hikes and auto trips. An ideal gift. This 
splendid glass has 8 lenses, of finest optical 
glass, over 1% inches in diameter. WV on- 
Serful light-gathering power and sharp defi- 
nition. Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 
for quick reference. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches 
extended. Great range. A good compass is 
attached to top bar. ubes engraved, * ‘High 


Power Aviator’s Glass” or “Army Long 
Range.”” Each instrument equipped with 
neck-strap loops and supplied with hand- 


some case and straps. A wonderful bargain. 
Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 
FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 
power. Telescopes for sport, observation, 
target shooting, etc. 
Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 375, Elmira, New York 


















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. All Hunting Supplies. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25 cts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 

















Camp Mishike “ri. 


In the heart of the North Woods, Mis- 
hike, Wis. Definite program of forestry, 
under trained foresters. Canoeing, ex- 
ploring. marking trails, learning woods 

very day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
Four miles lake shore. Write for booklet. 


i W. E. SANDERSON, Director 





18 East 41st Street New York City 

















A SUMMER HOME 
ON WHEELS 


The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is 
equipped with comfortable beds, a 
12x14 ft. waterproof tent. Space 
under tent in which to cook and 
eat meals. Every convenience for 
comfort. Light and rigid, trails 
perfectly. Ideal for tourists. 
Write today for catalog and prices. 


CLARE MFG. CO. Clare, Mich. 


Camping and Commercial Trailers. 
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preme Court, but it is expected that a popu- 
lar vote will be taken during the coming 
fall. 

The enabling act prescribing methods for 
financing the forest bond issue is now under 
consideration by the Senate and chances are 
favorable for the passage of a satisfactory 
close of the present 


measure before the 


session. 


GLACIER BAY NOW A NATIONAL 
MONUMENT AND OUR LARGEST 
ONE 


Following the creation of the Glacier Bay 
National Monument on February 27, setting 
aside 1,820 square miles of the southeast 
coast of Alaska and including a number of 
great tidewater glaciers in a magnificent set- 
ting of lofty peaks, Mr. William S. Cooper, 
of the Ecological Society of America, which 
has sponsored the movement, wrote to The 
American Forestry Association as follows: 

“News has just come that the President 
has issued a proclamation establishing the 
Glacier Bay National Monument. Permit 
me, as representing the Ecological Society 
of America, to express appreciation of your 
efforts on behalf of the movement, which 
have been distinct assets in attaining suc- 
cess. 

This wonderful region, containing great 
forest certain valuable 
relics of ancient inter-glacial forests and 
bedies of youthful trees which have become 
established since the retreat of the ice, was 
described by Mr. Cooper in the April, 1924 
issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
LirE under the title “The Battle of Ice and 
Forest.” 

The boundaries include a part of the coast 
line of North Marble Island, Bear Track 
Cove, Barlett Cave, Excursion Inlet, Glacier 
Bay, Lynn Canal, and extends to the inter- 
national boundary line between Alaska and 
British Columbia, including the summits of 
Mount Fairweather, Mount Lituya, Mount 
La Perouse, and several other mountain 
tops. The Monument is under the adminis- 
tration of the Park Service. 


variety of cover, 


FORESTERS COLLECT WILD PINE 
SEEDLINGS FOR PLANTING 


Because the demand for planting stock 
has been more than the Maryland State 
Nursery could supply, Assistant State For- 
ester Marckworth has been busy on the 
Eastern shore collecting loblolly pine seed- 
lings in order to take care of the orders 
on file, 17,000 of these seedlings having 
been collected in Talbot County for plant- 
ing in other counties of the state. District 
Warden Klein has collected 50,000 white 
pine seedlings in Allegheny County, which 
will also be widely distributed. Plans are 
under way at the state nursery to increase 
the production of loblolly pine stock. 
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BIASCUPE $5 


Pocket Binocular 


American made, it is bet- 
ter than many imported 
binoculars costing far 
more. Handsome finish. 
Will last a life-time. 
Magnifies 6 times. Makes 
objects invisible to naked 
eye big and bold. Thousands 
used by tourists, campers, Boy 
Scouts, hunters, fishers. 






Me Biascope A, illustrated, $5; 
Biascope B, pupillary adjustment, 
$7; at your dealers or direct 
postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
85-87 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Birds are Nature Lovers 


All 
Prefer 
RUSTIC 


Houses 





3 for $5.00 and Postage 
CRESCENT CO., ‘‘Birdville”’ 


Weight of 3, 9 lbs. 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 
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Help Prevent Forest Fires 


IT PAYS 








FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAGS 
‘*Without doubt, you have the best light-weight 
bag on the market.’’ — DR. C. P. FORDYCE 
Scientifically Correct 
No dead air spaces toabsorb moisture and odors. Every 
art can be sunned or washed. Weighs 5lbs.; warm as 30 
bs. of blankets. No hooks, strings or crude contraptions. 
Mirakel 5x Prism Binoculars; gen- 
uine Jena; Explorers 5 oz. w ith case, $22. 50 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment. Let us furnish estimates 
Single and Double Barre! Rifles for 


Alaska and Afric an big game. 
Write for circulars 


ANTHONY FIALA a 
26 Warren St. New York See 


















APPELL’S 


South African 
Water Bag 


In forest, mountains or desert, take 
Appell’s, “the magic water bag” with 
you—and have acold drink whenever ' 
you want it! Appe.l’s South African 
Water Bag keeps watercoldin hottest 

sun by an evaporation principle made 
possible by construction of bag and 
imported flax fabric from which it is 
made. Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods 

and Department Stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you use thecoupon and 
order direct. Made by 





HIRSCH- -WEIS MFG. +» PORTLAND, OREGON, . 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as fatlowe: 
No. of bags size____gal. I enclose $ 


Send to 


Address 
1-g1 . $1.25; 2-gal. $1.50; 34-gal. $2 00; 5-gal. $2.75. 














The Forest Fire 


Who was careless, no one knows; 
Yet the fire goes, goes, 
Flaming gold. 
Now it makes a sudden sally, 
Leaving in a once-green valley 
Woe untold. 


Watch it jump, higher, higher; 
*Tis an ancient funeral pyre, 
Burning bright. 
Like some demon or a devil, 
In a sort of drunken revel, 
In the night. 


Burning this way, burning that, 

Laying forests in a flat, 
Smouldering mass. 

What an orgy now it makes! 

Every living thing it takes, 
To the last. 


Wood folks running helter-skelter, 

Looking for some kind of shelter 
From the heat; 

Running on before the roar, 

Run till they can run no more, 
With blistered feet. 


Then advancing in a cloud, 
Laughs the flame fiend in a loud, 
Terrific crash; 
And the sturdy little band 
Perish bravely, as they stand, 
In a flash. 


On the one who is the cause 
All the vigor of the laws 
Should be brought; 
He should suffer just the same 
As the victims of the flame 
He has wrought. 
—Earl MacTowner. 


WORLD FORESTRY CONGRESS IN 
ROME IN 1926 


Under the leadership of a committee of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, 
with headquarters at Rome, and the Italian 
Government, an International Forestry Con- 
gress is to be arranged to take place in 
Rome during May, 1926. The organization 
of this movement follows a suggestion made 
by the last general assembly of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, and the 
questions to be considered are confined to 
matters of international importance, For- 
est statistics, questions of the lumber trade, 
and of the industries using wood and other 
forest products will be considered of first 
importance. Other technical, economic, and 
legal questions relating to forestry will also 
be discussed. One of the features of the 
congress is to be an exhibit of wood-work- 
ing machinery and other apparatus used in 
manufacture of forest products. 
sions to some of the most interesting forests 
of Italy and other countries will provide en- 
tertainment. 


Excur- 
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Coleman 
Camp Stove 


oe ye AV fii. . 


2 hes 
“fs t 


he Prop . 
west 


No flying sparks to start a 
forest fire when you have a 
Coleman Camp Stove along, 
because with this stove there 
are no flying sparks nor an unpro- 
tected blaze. The big blue-flame 
gas burners are inclosed in a cabi- 
net and further protected by wind 
bafes. A positive cut-off valve | 
keeps fuel and burners under 
control all the time. Fuel can’t 
spill even if the Coleman Stove 
is tipped over. 


No Fires to Cover Up 


No water to carry or dirt to shovel 
»ver red-hot coals or burning wood. No 
starting a forest blaze even if you for- 
get and leave your Coleman going. It’s 
in inclosed fire—it can’t get away. 
Just turn it out and fold it up—nothing 
left, not even ashes. The Coleman is 
the camp stove approved by American 
Foresters. 


Two Feature Models 


Prices in U. S.—Coleman Camp 
Stove Model No. 2 (illustrated below) 
only $12.50; Model No. 9, only $9.00. 

Ask your dealer to show you both 
models of Coleman Camp Stoves. Write 
for descriptive literature. Address 
Camping Dept. AF 4o. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and Genl. Offices: 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 
3ranches: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles. 
Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Ontario. > 
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Piping Rock Country Club, Locust Valley, L. I. 
Equipped with Aten Sewage Disposal System. 





Mr. Morgan’s Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. I. 
Equipped with Aten Sewage Disposal System. 


Away With Cesspools! 


Secure all the sanitary comforts of 
a city building by installing an 


ATEN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For Homes, Schools, Clubs, 

Hospitals, Camps, Factories 
Allows free and continuous use of wash- 
stands, sinks, toilets, bath tubs, laundry 
tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are 
made of concrete reinforced wire forms. 
Adapts itself for future extensions to other 
buildings. Can be installed by unskilled 
labor without expert supervision. Nothing 
to get out of order. Plans and _ specifica- 
tions submitted through your architect, your 
engineer, or direct. 

Send for Booklet No. 3 


ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
286 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





Copies of the 1924 Indexof Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life will 
be sent to members upon request 














The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


KILLS PLANT 
ee ee 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, both 
amateur and professional, have been using Aphine 
successfully for the extermination of plant lice, 
such as green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating currant and 
cabbage slugs. 

Aphine is free from all disagreeable odors, can 
safely be sprayed on all flower, fruit and vegetable 
plants, in both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. Aphine is 
the safest and most effective insect exterminator 
money can buy. 

Try a can: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
Barrel lets, $2.50 per Gallon. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rusts and other blights affecting flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables. Quart, $1.00; Gal., $3.00. 
VERMINE 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, etc., work- 
ing in the soil. Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 


If not, we will ship direct upon 
receipt of check or money order. 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Madison New Jersey 








In addition to delegates from governments, 
societies, associations, and institutions, pri- 
vate persons are invited to take part in the 
congress by sending the subscription fee 
of 50 French francs by registered letter to 
the Forestry Congress Committee, “c/o In- 
stitute International d’Agriculture, Rome, 
Villa Umberto I.” 

Members will receive, free of charge, all 
the acts of the congress and may enjoy 
further privileges, such as reduction of trav- 
eling expenses by land and sea and by par- 
ticipating in excursions and receptions. A 
special program with full particulars will 
be available in a short time upon applica- 
tion to the committee. 


IDAHO FORESTRY BILL PASSES 


The Idaho State Forestry Bill became a 
law on March 5, when it was signed by 
Governor C. C. Moore. The act provides 
for a forestry board charged with the duty 
of outlining a state forest policy and rec- 
ommending the appointment of a state for- 
ester who will be charged with the admin- 
istration of the law. One rather remark- 
able feature of the new law is that it 
requires forest owners to furnish fire pro- 
tection for their lands, and it makes brush 
disposal compulsory on the part of logging 
operators, State Land Commissioner I. H. 
Nash was active in securing passage of the 
bill and the sympathy of Governor Moore 
had much to do with its success. 

An organization meeting of the new co- 
operative board was held at Boise, March 
16, 1925. Mr. Ben E. Bush was nominated 
by the board as Idaho’s first state forester, 
and the nomination was promptly confirmed 
by the state board of land commissioners. 

Mr. Bush is an alumnus of the University 
of Idaho, a practical forester and timber- 
man, and has the confidence of foresters and 
timber operators. 


NEW TRAIL IN GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Interior Department is pushing work 
on the Yaki Point Trail in the Grand Can- 
yon National Park, Arizona, so that easy 
access may be had from the rim to the 
depths of the canyon, This trail is being 
built for permanence and made as_ nearly 
perfect as is humanly possible. The max- 
imum grade is I7 per cent as against a 
maximum of 36 per cent on the Bright An- 
gel Trail, which heretofore has been the 
main trail into the canyon. The minimum 
width of the new trail is 4% feet, with in- 
tervisible turnouts where trail parties going 
in different directions may pass without in- 
convenience. 

The lower limestone strata of the canyon 
walls, known as “blue lime,” is extremely 
hard and adds to the difficulties of trail 
building. At one place seventeen freshly 
sharpened bits were required to drill a hole 
elgnt menes in aeptn, 
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FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


ROSE ARCHES fe. tal 
jig. TRELLIS “2 
DROOK IRON WORKS = 


37 BARCLAY ST. N.Y 





2 





Ten days hot, dry 
weather means that 
your lawn is robbed of its velvety 
green and your flower and veg- 


etable gardens ruined or else you ‘gf 


must spend several hours each day 
at the dirty, tiresome job of water- 
ing with a hose. 

Our amazingly interesting book, “Rain,” 
tells you how to rid yourself of all such 
worry and bother—how you can have 
gardens and lawns that are “the talk of 
the town’’—and do it with less labor 
than you thought possible. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
212 Water St. Troy, Ohio 







































GARDEN FURNITURE 
OF THE BETTER SORT 
An illustrated catalogue sent on request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
252 Lexington Avenue, at 35th St. New York 
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The trail is being constructed in such a 





manner that after its completion mainte- 
nance costs can be kept at a minimum. 








NEW JOINT COMMISSION FOR 
CONNECTICUT 






A jcint commission for forests and wild 
life is created by a bill recently passed in 






the Connecticut legislature 
Under a new arrangement the State Park 







and Forest Commission will continue its ac- 

































tivities as in the past. The State Forester 
will continue to be appointed and directed 
by this commission. The State Fish and 
Game Commission will also continue its 
work separately, as in the past, but the two 
commissions will meet together jointly at 
least four times a year, and this joint com- 
mission will have charge of the purchase of 
state forests at a price not exceeding $10 
an acre, and of all fish and game matters 








on these state forests. 


teres Let Fiske Fence Your 


OKLAHOMA FORESTRY BILL PASSES Tennis Court 


At the last minute before going to press EEP the balls within the court with an 

enduring and sightly enclosure high 
enough to be a satisfactory backstop. 

Cne sure way to satisfaction is a Fisk Ten- 


word comes that on April 6, Governor Trapp 
signed a bill establishing a State Forestry 


Commission, appropriating money for its nis Court Enclosure—which is a complete 
maintenance and activities. Another bill protection of sturdy, rust-proof fencing run- 
was passed providing specially for fire pre- ra from ten feet high to any height you 
vention. Further information on these acts The fence comes right to the ground line, 
will be included in the June number of and the mesh is too small to allow a fast ball 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE. to drive through. Used on club and pri- 


vate courts everywhere. 

e contract to do the installation work; 
or we will furnish plans and blue-prints with 
full erecting instructions. 

; ‘ } Let Fiske Fence Your Tennis Court 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee Write for Catalogue 85 

of the General Council, National Conference 

on Outdoor Recreation, held in Washington 


early in April, the resignation of William FE; 
C. Gregg, as a member of the Executive J.W. isk WORKS 
Committee, was accepted, and Mr. Barring- 

: ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


ton Moore, of New York, was elected in 
his place. Mr. Gregg is the author of the 80 Park Place ~ New York 
article, “Has the Forest Service Gone ESTABLISHED 1858 


Daffy?” which was published in the Feb- 


GREGG OUT! 























ruary II issue of the Outlook, a periodical 
of which Mr. Gregg is said to be part owner. 
The article brought forth widespread pro- 








i tests and was characterized as an insidious, 
misleading, and unsupported statement de- 


Gives privacy and HOW ARD STUDIOS 
protection ; adds a 110 East 57th St.,. NEW YORK 


touch of beauty ! 


signed to shake public confidence in forestry 
and the Forest Service. Mr. Gregg’s resig- 
nation, it is reported, followed an earlier 
meeting of the Executive Committee at 
which general exception was taken to the 


Made in France of live 
chestnut saplings, woven 
together with wire, re- 
inforced on back with 
horizontal wood strips, 
in sections ready to 
erect. Suitable for 
screening ga dens, ser- 


methods employed by him in attacking the 
Forest Service. 





His oe ee > : . vice yards, etc., or for 
is successor, Mr. Barrington Moore, is imine cbledion- GARDEN 
secretary of the C *j lation: orice able views. Furnished 
ary of the Council on National Parks, 6 ft. 6 in. and 4 ft. 11 ARCHITECTS 
Forests and Wild Life, and has long been in. high. 


identified with the forest and park move- WOVEN WOOD FENCE Garden Ornaments 
ments. He is a trained forester, and has Benches Fountains Statues 
done a Ae ee ~~ ¢ ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 

one conspicuous work in the field of forest TERRA COTTA WROT IRON 
ecology. He is also secretary of the Eco- 187 Water Street : 
logical Silite ol Aemicice, NEW YORK N. Y. Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 
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© English Photograph 


A PLANTING OF TEN THOUSAND 
DAFFODIL BULBS IN THE WOODLANDS 


Doesn’t this inspire a desire to beautify your woodlands a bit this Fall? Bluebells 
of Scotland, and Daffodils as well, will flaunt their gay colors in greeting to 
Spring—even before the new grass has lost its tender green—because the fortunate 
owner of this lovely woodland used a little forethought and planted the bulbs of 
these earliest Spring flowers. To brighten the Spring landscape of your tree parks, 
the bulbs should be planted not later than September in our Northern latitudes. 


AS PERMANENT AS THE TREES—and as hardy—freezing does not hurt them. 
A NEW OFFERING OF LAWLER’S NATURALIZING 
MIXTURE OF DAFFODIL BULBS AT 


$35 per Bushel 


of 35 Pounds 
This mixture contains early, late, and mid-season varieties—planned to make the blooming 
<eason longer—kinds best adapted for growing 
wild in the meadows and woodlands. 


Cc O-.U P ON HOW TO PLANT—Lift the turf with a long- 
handled spade and before removing the spade 


GEORGE LAWLER throw some bulbs under; then remove spade, 


letting the soil fall on the bulbs, after which 




















GARDENVILLE stamp the earth firmly over the bulbs. Plant 
Tacoma, Washington now. Blooms next spring. 
You may send me a box of 100 Write to 
Lawler’s Naturalizing Mixture of 
Daffodil Bulbs, for which I enclose 
$5.00. (f. o. b. Tacoma) George Lawler, 


Bulb Grower, Dept. A 











DUET oie teins ore oe wn wee Se 
PEN Sek isi) 8 sin 8S 8 aioe eos Bre Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington 
DOGS . 
auue English Portable Hurdle Fence 
BOATS SS 





BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 


If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 


full information. Let us find of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. 
it for you. long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable 
for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or for 
Address: general use. A touch reminiscent of English 
Country Estates, dividing adequately with- 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT out disfiguring the landscape. 
The American Forestry Association ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 187 Water Street New York City 
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STATE PARK CONFERENCE 


The Fifth National Conference on State 
Parks will be held on May 25, 26, 27, and 
28, at Skyland, Virginia, in the heart of the 
proposed Shenandoah National Park. No 
more fitting location for a conference on 
state parks could have been selected than 
this beautiful camp, which has been called 
the Eaton Ranch of the East. 

The conference will open at 2 o'clock, 
May 25, with Judge Payne presiding. Gov- 
ernor Trinkle will deliver the address of 
welcome and will preside at the evening ses- 
sion. Every angle of the subject of state 
parks and recreational areas will be pre- 
sented in addresses and discussions, includ- 
ing concessions, sanitation, permanent and 
temporary camps, etc. The delegates will 
be afforded excellent opportunities to view 
the picturesque beauty of the country, with 
its majestic forests of virgin spruce, hem- 
lock, and balsam, its cascaded canyons and 


craggy peaks. 


IDAHO BLISTER RUST WORK SPARES 
CULTIVATED GOOSEBERRIES 


In the campaign to eradicate all black cur- 
rant bushes in Idaho for the control of 
threatened attack of the white pine blister 
rust it has not been found necessary to de- 
stroy cultivated red and white currant plants 
or gooseberry bushes, since these particular 
species are not very active agents in the 
long-distance spread of the white pine blister 
rust. Through misinformation, the April 
number of AMERICAN ForEsTS AND Forest 
LIFE stated that “all gooseberry bushes in 
Idaho”” were to be eradicated within two 
years. 

The agencies cooperating in the control 
work are: The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, The State Board of Land Commis- 
sioners, the University of Idaho, the North 
Idaho Forestry Association; the Potlatch, 
Clearwater, Coeur d’Alene, Pend O’Reille, 
and Priest Lake Timber Protective Associ- 
ations, and the Idaho Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Ir, addition to the campaign to eliminate 
the cultivated black currant, there is a local 
control experiment under way in the Kan- 
iksu National Forest in northern Idaho. 


CANADA HAS A “SAVE THE FOREST 
WEEK” 


At a conference called by the Honorable 
Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior, a 
Dominion-wide organization was perfected 
for the observance of “Save the Forest 
Week” in Canada from April 19 to April 25. 

During this week, as during American 
Forest Week in the United States, the im- 
portance of forests to national existence and 
the serious state of depletion to which the 
forest resource has been brought in Canada 
was featured in schools, associations, and 
the press. 








































































FORESTERS MEET AT HARRISBURG 


a had a toe-hold here and a finger-hold That F 1 n is h ing To uc h 


there,” said Gifford Pinchot, the Forester- 
Governor of Pennsylvania, in speaking of 
















Garden Craft Entrance No. 307 (below) 
for the driveway may be the needed 
addition to an otherwise perfect garden 
setting. Gates can be furnished at 
small extra cost. 


the early forestry movement in this coun- 
try before the Allegheny Section of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters, which met at 
Harrisburg March 6 and 7. 

“We are now dealing with forestry as a Opening 9 ft. wide, 8 ft. 
high; columns 8x8 in. Pan- 
els between columns 14 in., 
unpainted, in sections ready 

to erect. 


Prices. wos SS Oe GE 


specific case, for it is now sold to the 
public,” continued Mr. Pinchot. “The citi- 
zens are organized to help promote for- of 
estry. It cannot fail, but there is much work 
ahead.” 

Fifty-four of the total membership of one 
hundred and eight attended the meeting, 


which featured an address by Dr. C. A. Arbor or Garden Entrance 
Schenck, former director of the Biltmore No. 350 (above) will lead you 


est School. Dr. Schenck gave an inter- 
Forest choot i : chenc k gave an inter down the path to more happy 
esting account of his trip through the coun- 
ee : : hours in the great outdoors. 
try and his impressions of the progress of 





the forestry movement during the years of Dimensions, 3x4 ft. 7 
his absence, since the close of the Biltmore ft. high, with posts 
School which have been cre- 


osoted, extending into 


aj e. ¥. Stuart to of the a ° 
Major R. Y. Stuart told of the oppor the ground 2 ft. un- 








tunities for co-operation in international re- painted, in sections 
search which are being worked out by the ready to erect. 
Society of American Foresters. ime. =... ee 

Pe Prices quoted are for cash, delivered t. 0. b. your freight office. If yourlocal dealer cannot supply you, you 

may order direct from this advertisement, or send for our attractive catalog, which is filled with suggestions. 
STATE FORESTRY DEVELOPS GARDEN CRAFT DEPT., EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
b RAPIDLY World’s Largest Manufacturers of Garden Furniture 
48 Lake Street Crystal Lake, Illinois 








Progress in state forestry in recent years 








has been rapid, Nineteen states now have 





established state forests, with an area of The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very low 
5,600,c00 acres; thirty-three states have or completely exhausted: 

state forestry departments; twenty-nine All issues previous to 1921. 

states are at present giving protection April, September, October, November, and December, 1921. 


October and November, 1922. 

January and December, 1923. 

It will be appreciated if members having copies of these issues, for which they 
; Ss z have no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will be avail- 
tribute 25 or 30 million young trees for able to libraries, schools, and individuals who wish to complete certain volumes. 
forest planting each year within their boun- 


against fire to 175,000,000 acres of timber- 
land, and sixteen states maintain state 
forest nurseries and are now able to dis- 











daries. Ninety thousand to one hundred cme cme He 
thousand acres of state-owned lands alone 
have been planted to forest and fully 1,370,- i CAROLINA HEMLOCK 
000 acres of privately owned land. The 
appropriations for all forestry purposes 
have increased from $65,000 in the year 
1890 to about $5,500,000 at the present 
time. 

Each of the states which maintains a 
forestry department gives aid to timber- 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 





“As you know, I consider this tree 
(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest 
conifer we can grow in New England.” 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director, Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 
setts, October, 1923. | 


land owners in the handling of their wood- 
lands and in the disposal of their forest 
products. Vermont maintains a clearing 





P rae Introduced to cultivation by Harlan P. Kelsey. 
house for sellers and purchasers of timber. 
; . 10 
Other state ave ade nsive § revs Each 
: anes have made inte _ . neh in Fine specimens, 2-3 ft...... $3.50 $30.00 
of their forest resources, of the timber Fine specimens, 3-4 ft...... 6.00 50.00 
; products consumed, the amount of wood : Fe Fine specimens, 4-5 ft...... 18.00 100.00 
i hi : ; ; Carolina Hemlock, Tsuga caroliniana 5% Discount for cash with order 
shipped in, the freight charges involved, and 
other kindred questions. Many states have , 


| 
Many rare plants from the Arnold Arboretum, and specimen evergreens. | 
taken a leading part in the introduction 


of the subject of forestry into the public Send for New Catalog of 
schools. In Tennessee and Louisiana the 


teaching of forestry in all public schools KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY | . 


is compulsory. In other states the subject Harlan P. Kelsey Hardy American Plants Salem, Mass. 
of forest-fire prevention is taught along ‘ 




















. : lh 2 ; 
with the general subject of fire prevention. — = ae 
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LET NATURE IMPROVE YOUR TREES 
PACHYSANDRA, at very little cost, gives a cool green carpet, hardy and 
evergreen always, under your trees. 

PACHYSANDRA makes the best border for paths and roadways in sun 
and shade, and under all shrubs and evergreens it is without peer for sturdy 
growth and beauty. It saves its cost many times over in lawn mowing 
under trees. 


Wholesale prices bring PACHYSANDRA down to less than 5 cents a 


plant, in thousand lots. Price per 1,000, $45, to cover 250 square feet. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO THE WHOLESALE GROWER 
HUGH B. BARCLAY, Narberth, Penna. 













































NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


For several years the Association has furnished members with books and 
magazines at a 10% discount from the publisher’s list price. This service has been 
rendered at a small loss to the Association, but with the feeling that the saving 
to members justified the loss. 

The new postal rates, which became effective April 15, add an appreciable 
amount to the cost of operating the Book Department, and its continuance will 
entail a considerable loss to the Association. We are, accordingly, discontinuing 
this service as of April 30, 1925. 

_ We regret that this action becomes necessary, but we do not feel justified in 
taking this loss when the money is so badly needed in promoting our larger 
program of forest education. We know you will approve of this action. 

Secretary, 
THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION. 









































Rare Plants from Hicks’ 





OLLECTING rare plants is a fascinating pastime. It has all 

the fun of collecting old furniture, old books, or old china and 

the added zest of providing congenial environment for growth. 
Then your reward will be foliage and flowers of distinct novelty. 


We know it’s fun, for every species that may be valuable for culti- 
vation in the East is tested here. We have row after row of new and 
rare plants—so many, yet so few of each, we do not catalogue them. 
It will be years before they will be in general cultivation, but we will 
gladly let you have such as please you. Come and look them over. 





Hicks Nurseries 


Box F Westbury, L. I., New York 
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PARK ASSURED WHERE WASHING. 
TON CROSSED THE DELAWARE 


The legislature which has just adjourned 
has assured completion of the memorial park 
on the New Jersey side of the Delaware 
River where Washington and his army 
crossed prior to the Battle of Trenton. A 
$75,000 item in the appropriation bill will 
permit the Department of Conservation and 
Development to have the plans worked out, 
so that the park will be complete for the 
sesquicentennial year, in 1926. During the 
past year the historic ferry house has been 
restored and much of the preliminary work 
has been finished on the park itseslf. This 
spring 40,000 seedlings will be planted as 
the beginning of extensive forest planta- 
tions in the area, and shade tree and orna- 
mental plantings will be well begun. The 
New Jersey park of over 200 acres will be 
developed largely as a natural park rather 


than along formal lines. 


NEW JERSEY CONTINUES STATE 
FOREST PURCHASES 


Purchase of additional land as state for- 
ests has been given impetus by the recent 
action of the New Jersey State Legislature 
in increasing the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year by $30,000. 

Orders for forest planting stock totaling 
nearly 700,000 trees have been received by 
the Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment for this spring’s use. Two years 
ago, the first year when the Forestry Office 
offered to supply such material, the total 
was less than 200,000 trees. It is evident 
that the reforestation idea is rapidly taking 
hold in the state. It is also significant that, 
in addition to a large number of small or- 
ders from private owners, this year’s plant- 
ing will include a number of larger projects 
by public agencies, such as water companies 
and institutions, and by owners of large 
wild-land holdings. 

This spring, for the first time, New Jer- 
sey is entering the danger period for for- 
est fires with a complete forest-fire pro- 
tective service. A system of lookout towers 
covering the entire protective area in the 


state is ready for service. 


MARYLAND FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION STAGES TREE CONTEST 


A contest to secure authentic information 
of noteworthy trees in Maryland, taking 
into account size, historical association, and 
other distinguished characteristics, has been 
arranged by the Maryland Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Five cash prizes are offered and 
the trees are to be rated according to meas- 
urements, photographs, and descriptions sub- 
mitted by their sponsors. 
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Hardy Northern 
Grown Ferns 





For Your Home 


and Garden 


We have more than 20 years’ experi- 
ence in growing and shipping hardy 
northern grown Ferns. Our = satisfied 
customers are located in almost every 
State in the Union. 

To introduce our Ferns we offer pre- 
paid by Parcel Post for cash with order: 


1 Ostrich Plume and 1 Lady 
Fern for $1. 

8 Ostrich Pluimes, 8 Lady 
Ferns and 4 Osmunda Clay- 
toniana or Cinnamomea for $5. 

One-half of the above assort- 
ment for $3. 


All strong—not less than 5-year-old, 
dormant roots almost up to July 1st. 
These varieties have given general 
satisfaction. We guarantee them to 
grow or your money back. 

We will quote you special price on 
100, 1,000 or 10,000 lots. 

Catalogue of Ferns in 15 varieties 
and Wild and Perennial Flowers mailed 
tree on request. 


FERNDALE NURSERY 


ASKOV 


Minnesota 











Special Plant Bargains 


6 Finest shrubs, Japanese Barberry, For- 
sythia, Wild Rose, Bridal Wreath, Lilac, 
White Birch Tree, 1 each, mail, $1.25; 
larger, express, $2.00; 5 each, mail, $5.00; 
express, $9.60. Showiest perennials, post- 
paid, no two alike: Iris, Phlox, Day Lily, 
etc., 5, 85c; 10, $1.45; 25, $3.50. 6 finest 
wild flowers, or 6 best ferns, 1 each, mail, 
$1.00; 5 each, express, $4.00. 


AMHERST NURSERIES 
BIRCH LAWN Amherst, Mass. 




















POTASH-MARL 
The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 
POTASH-MARL, INC. 


15 E. 40th ST. NEW YORK 
NR A 














HIGHWAYS FOR THE NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Sixteen of the national parks were listed 
by the Secretary of the Interior in an- 
nouncing the apportionment of funds to a 
total of $2,000,500 appropriated by Congress 
for the construction of improved roads and 
trails in various National Parks and Na- 
tional Monuments. 

The sums so far allotted are as follows: 


Glacier National Park, Montana__-$410,000 
Yosemite National Park, California 404,000 
Mt. Rainier National Park, Wash- 

OTN cee Sere or Pe WR Met 235,500 
Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 183,000 
Sequoia National Park, Colorado__ 179,000 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 


MOIR eisai acai as ds nna ar maha ee eve 100,000 
Rocky Mount National Park, Colo- 

i 1 eT EE ree 140,500 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyom- 

ing, Montana, and Idaho________-_ 130,000 
Hawai National Park ............ 110,0CO 


Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska 80,000 
Lassen National Park, California__ 110,000 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkan- 


TO ances escent an ts il ee rl ences cans at ae 53,000 
Lafayette National Park, Maine... 50,000 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo- 

oY | Rea aE, eae Sot ak ED 44,000 
Platt National Park, Oklahoma__. 42,000 
Wind Cave National Park, South 

in a a Let yer 
Pinnacles National Monument, Cal- 

SIGCHI oo caso eee 3,000 


A fund of $97,000 has been reserved for 
further road work in the national monu- 
ments and for surveys and plans. 


GARRATT GOES TO YALE 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of George Alfred Garratt as As- 
sistant Professor of Forest Products in 
the School of Forestry. This appointment 
adds very materially to the strength of the 
faculty of the school, not only because of 
the addition of a strong man to the staff, 
but because it will enable the school to 
broaden its work in forest products, particu- 
larly in the field of tropical woods. 

Mr. Garratt received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in forestry from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. For nearly two years he 
served as an instructor in forestry at that 
institution. He then took his master’s de- 
gree in forestry at Yale, graduating in the 
class of 1923, having spent two summers as 
a research assistant at New Haven with 
Professor Record. During the last two 
years he has had charge of the Department 
of Forestry and Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


A MODERN BUFFALO HUNT 
(Continued from page 287) 
again headed off in the direction of the herd 
and galloped over the hill.” 

The hide of the dead animals was tough, 
but we eventually succeeded in cutting down 
the inside of each leg, splitting the skin and 
rolling it off; then followed down the belly 

(Continued on page 317) 
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A Power Lawn Mower 
With Self-Sharpening 
REEL 


The knives of the Jacob- 
sen Power Lawn Mower 
are sharpened without re- 
moval, by the power of its 
sturdy motor, thru special 
reverse gears. The remark- 
able cutting speed is never 
impaired by dull knives. 
Does the work of four or 
five men with hand mowers 
and does it better. 


Jacobsen 
4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mower 


Automobile type differ- 
ential that permits easy 
steering, machine-cut gears 
running in oil, and other 
dominant features have 
won a pre-eminent place 
for the Jacobsen. 

There’s a type of Jacob- 
sen Mower for every lawn. 
Demonstrations arranged 
without obligation. — Lit- 
erature on request. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 


Dept. EE, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


Le; can make your garden the envy 
of the neighborhood if you have 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book for a guide. 
It contains explicit cultural directions, as 
well as a complete list of the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 
Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERGREENS 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Seedlings 
Transplants 
Specimens 
A complete stock of all varieties 
and sizes. Send for our Tree 
Guide and Price Lists. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 








WALI 


=— NURSE 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 















Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 











LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Collected plants direct from mountains of 
North Carolina and the Virginias. 


Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties for ornamental 
use. Price list free. De Luxe catalog in natural 


colors, 25 cents. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 














GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines —_ Climbers, Ferns, 


L and s, 
Hundreds of other Plants. 
Any Quantity Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 

















PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


Identify them with markers 
Register them with 


THE AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


If you do not find the stock 
you want advertised in 


American Forests and Forest Life 
Write to 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
- Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HICKS NURSERIES specialize in large- 
sized evergreens; time-saving shade trees; 
rare berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 
Ask for our catalog, Home Landscapes 
HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F Westbury, Long Island 











REDWOOD SEED 
(Sequoia sempervirens) 
O. RICKTER & WM. LEHTINEN 


Rio Dell, Humboldt County, 
California, U.S.A. 


Write for particulars 











FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 

Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 

OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 

Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 

















Ghe Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 
“oA Nursery you can depend upon. 


Our 1925 Annual, listing a complete line of Hardy 
Perennials and Shrubs, is now ready. Drop us a card 
for copy. 








‘‘Oriental Flowering Trees’’ 
JAPANESE CHERRIES 


THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 














THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 
e 

Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 

most varied in this country. We sell orchids 

to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 

Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 

ever you need this kind of plants. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 














Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual specimens (show- 
ing the end, ‘‘quarter’’ and ‘“‘flat’’ grains of each 


wood) with text telling uses, properties, distribu- 
tions, etc. In 13 volumes, each showing 25 species, 
$7.50 and $10 per volume, according to binding. 





A volume of AMERICAN WOODS open. The 
Plates containing the specimens go with the text 
into the clasped book-like cover. 

‘These books are gems and worth far more than 
you ask for them."’—Luther Burbank. 


Mounts of Woods for Lantern and Microscope, 


Handbook of Trees, etc. 
Send for Announcements and Samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N.Y, 
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and cut the meat from the hide. The job 
was tedious at the best and it was late in 
the afternoon before we had the last carcass 
skinned. We saved the hides, however, in 
the hope that they might be reclaimed by 
some expert taxidermist or furrier. The 
loading of the stripped and beheaded car- 
casses proved to be no light task, as the 
bulls were sleek and fat from a good spring 
range. With the aid of a few long steel pipes, 
however, we succeeded in rolling them into 
the wagon and returned to the ranch house 
in t-me to hang the meat up for quartering 
that night. The meat was salted down and 
back to Saltair the 
where it was loaded in cars and hauled to 


freighted next day, 
the scene of the barbecue, in Ogden. We 
had left early one morning and had secured 
the five bulls and returned in but three days 
and two nights, a record which probably 
many of the hunters in the early days failed 
to beat. 


BIGGEST SAW YOU EVER SAW 


The two largest saws in the world are in 
use in the new mill of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, constructed at Everett, 
Washington. The mill is the first in the 
history of the lumber industry to be oper- 
ated without a power plant of any kind in 
connection with it, electric power being con- 





THE BIGGEST CIRCULAR SAW 
IN THE WORLD 


ducted over a high-voltage transmission line 
from another mill. 

The two giant saws, one of which is pic- 
tured above, are 110 inches in diameter—9 
feet 2 inches from rim to rim. 
contains 190 teeth and weighs 675 pounds. 
They represent a supreme achievement in 
saw-making to date and they were made by 
Henry Disston & Sons. 

Used to cross-cut Pacific Coast hemlock 
into regular log lengths, they are capable of 
cutting 48-inch logs at the rate of 112 cuts 
per hour. The rims of the saws in opera- 
tion travel at a speed of almost two miles 
per minute. 


Each saw 
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Regulation— 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 


BE 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 











118,136,000 Feet 
| National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. — All the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down, and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting, on an area 
embracing about 2,615 acres in Town- 
ship 22 N., R. 10 W., W. M., Cook 
Creek watershed, Olympic National For- 
est, Washington, estimated to be 118,- 
136,000 feet B. M., more or less, of 
Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, red cedar, 
hemlock, and other species, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent Sitka spruce, Douglas 
fir, red cedar, and western white pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered for sawlogs, $3.50 per M for 
Sitka spruce. Douglas fir, and red cedar, 
$2.00 per M for western white pine, 
and $1.00 per M for hemlock and 
other species. For hewn cross-ties to 
be used in connection with the logging 
of the timber, $.07 each for Douglas fir, 
pine, cedar, and spruce, and $.02 each 
for hemlock and other species. Rates 
to be readjusted every three years. 


DEPOSIT.-—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid, to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District Forester, 
Portland, Oregon, up to and including 
June 1, 1925. 





The right to reject any and all bids is 
res-rved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale,. deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the Dis- 
trict Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the For- 
est Supervisor, Olympia, Washington. 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
| federal, state and private work. 


| Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering,and Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 





HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham. 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















Every number of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth read- 
ing again and again. Bind your copies in 
our special two-tone, hand-colored, em- 
bossed covers and they will be preserved 
to give you a lifetime of enjoyment. 

Twelve copies (a complete volume) can 
be bound in one cover. A newly patented 
device makes it easy for you to insert in- 
dividual copies. No gluing or sewing. A 
clean, easy operation that enables you to 
bind them permanently. 

Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid 
to any point in the United States. For 
Foreign or Canadian cities, add 25c. for 
postage on each binder. 

Mail Your Order to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 


school. 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


The largest logging opera- 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Oregon 


Corvallis, - - 


















































Yale School of 


Forestr y 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


THE DEAN OF THE 


SCHOOLofFORESTRY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 











FORESTRY TRAINING 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry; leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 











































University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 


























The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FORESTER—Norwegian, well educated, 11 years’ 
experience in different branches of forestry, 
wants a position. Address Box to, care of 
AMERICAN FoRESTS AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (3-4-5) 








GRADUATE FORESTER, with 15 years’ practical 
experience in all phases of forestry work, cruis- 
ing and lumbering, wishes position as Forester, 
Superintendent or Caretaker with lumber com- 
pany, coal company or persons owning large 
estate. Best of references furnished on request. 
Address Box 12, care AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest Lirt, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 








FOREST ENGINEER, 40 years of age, with high- 
est European University instruction, 14 years’ ex- 
perience, best references, knowledge in every line 
of forestry, sawmill, railroad and civil engineer- 
ing. Salary 1s not a question. Address Box 13, 
care AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lirrt, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4-5-6) 








FORESTER—with six years’ experience with 
State and Government Forestry Departments— 
desires position as manager or caretaker of pri- 
vate estate, or as town or city forester. Prefers 
location in New England or New York. Married; 
28 years old. Would also consider other opening 
in general forestry work or landscape gardening. 
References as to ability and character. Address 
Box 14, care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND FoREST 
Lire, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 





TREE SURGEON—Position wanted by man with 
ten years’ experience, thoroughly trained in 
pruning, spraying, bolting, bracing, orcharding, 
fertilizing and cavity work. Thorough knowl- 
edge of trees and shrubs; excellent references. 
Address Box 15, care AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 





FORESTER and Caretaker familiar with forestry, 
landscape gardening, wild flower culture. For 
three years was assistant in ornithology in the 








U. S. Department of Agriculture. Married. 
Address Box 16, care AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 
WANTED—Position managing or assisting in ear- 
ing for woodlands (making thinnings, cuttings, 
and reforesting). Have had 8 years’ experi- 


ence in various branches of forestry, such as 
landscape planting, tree surgery, thinnings, Gypsy 


Moth and White Pine Blister Rust Control 
work; and graduated from New York State 
Ranger School. Now employed as foreman in 
Gypsy Moth Control work, but desire steady 
work in more permanent location. Would con- 
sider nursery work where there is opportunity 


Address Box 
FoRESTS AND Forest 
(5-6-7) 


or advancement by hard work. 
19, care of AMERICAN 
Lire, Washington, D. C. 








GRADUATE FORESTER, with 10 years’ experi- 


ence, who can specialize in voleration work and 
forest management, desires a position. Will ac- 
cept position in any locality and can furnish 


highest credentials. Address Box 18, care of 
AMERICAN ForESTS AND FOREST Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (5-6-7) 


eet, 
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HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED treemen and cavity workers; 
Steady employment, good wages, for work mostly 
in the vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
17, Care AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) 





“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


IMUBIE, 


Cruising—Financing—Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 
ew York 
Seattle 
Henry Bldg. 


Montreal 
Drummond Bldg. 
Chicago 
Illinois Merchants Trust Bldg. 























Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBER ESTI MATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. § Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 


Successors to Gveat Lakes Forest Survey 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 








Copies of the 1923 and 1924 index 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lire will be sent to members on 
request. 








COULSON & DIGGES 
FOREST AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EUROPEAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 
Timber Surveys — Appraisals — Working 
and Fire Plans—Surveying of all kinds. 
1419 R Street N. W. 


CLARENDON, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OP 
TimsBer LANps 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 


120 EXCHANGE STREET 
PorTLAND, MAINE 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 





KEATE-SMITH TIMBER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Timber Lands - - Timber Estimating 
Topographical Work and Logging Advice 
Wm. L. Keate Eustace Smith 
1026-1028 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 











Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 

















AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


e 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 

















Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 





AMERICAN FORESTS 





=> Before you build a Factory or Warehouse-see Weyerhaeuser @= 








“We...prefer timber construction 
for all cases where we have a 
vibrating load, as in textile mills, 
shoe factories, silk mills etc. 


And as the owners of 
the Bellevue Worsted Mills 
Sa ing “We have been mill proprietors 

long oY) fone preyed sink 


timber structure as designed by W. E. S. Dyer, 
Mill Engineer and Architect.” 


(Signed) BELLEVUE WORSTED MILLS 
F. K. Greer 


HAT Mr. Dyer says about vibrating 

load may well lead many business exec- 
utives to give special consideration to ‘ Mill 
Construction.” 

And as to the cost, he says, furthermore — 
“slow burning timber construction, all things 
considered, is about ten per cent (10%) less 
than concrete or steel construction.” 

Just when ‘‘ Mill Construction” should be 
used is a matter for the decision of the archi- 
tect or engineer. 

In extension of its program of service to 
American industry, Weyerhaeuser has avail- 
able an expert Construction Engineer for con- 
sultation on problems of this character with 
owners, architects and engineers. This serv- 


i . 
oN ED 9 tnasgn gui | 


Quoted by permission 
from letter of 


W.E.S. DYER 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
of Philadelphia 


fF 


ice is rendered without charge or obligation. 

The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyerhaeuser 
organization are producing selected timbers 
of the finest possible wood for ‘‘ Mill Con- 
struction” needs. 

Through the Weyerhaeuser distributing 
plants at Baltimore and St. Paul, these timbers 
are laid down quickly and economically in 
every industrial section of this country. 

Responsible members of industrial con- 
cerns are invited to send for complimentary 
copies of the Weyerhaeuser books, “Industrial 
Buildings,” written for the Business Man, and 
“Structural Timbers of Douglas Fir,” a book 
for the Building Engineer, Architect, and 
Purchasing Agent. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales C 


hingt, 





Pp " Sp L W. é 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; 
and with representatives throughout the country. 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 











Reproduction from a painting of the estate of Ars. Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, by Frank Swift Chase 


500 Davey Tree Surgeons—all regular 
Davey employes—none obtainable elsewhere 


HE only thing that the Davey Company 

has to sell is the service of expert and re- 
liable Tree Surgeons, whom it has carefully 
selected, thoroughly trained, and_ properly 
schooled. There are no Davey Tree Surgeons 
except the regular employes of the Davey 
Company—so0o in number. 

The selection of these men is an exhaustive 
process in itself. No men are admitted, no 
matter how pressing the demand, except those 
of the right type. Unsatisfactory men are 
eliminated as quickly as discovered. Conse- 
quently Davey Tree Surgeons are uniformly 
intelligent, industrious, painstaking, and of 
high personal integrity. 

Every man is trained before he is permit- 
ted to enter the field force of the Davey Com- 
pany. This training is never done on the trees 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO 


or at the expense of the client. The Davey 
officials, who know Tree Surgery values, guar 
antee the ability and the reliability of the ex- 
perts whom they send to treat your priceless 
trees, 

The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery is ma 


tained at a cost of nearly $50,000 per year, to give 


scientific training to regular employes. It is 
only to men already in the Davey organization; and 
all expenses are paid by the Company—in order t 
the service which you buy may be scientifi 
accurate and mechanically perfect. 

No other professional service costs so little as 
Davey Tree surgery. There is no place where 
can buy so much service per dollar. Large-scale ope 
tion ($1,250,000.00 in 1924), plus this careful sele 
tion and training, plus proper discipline, make Day 
Service so reasonable in cost. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are local to you—anyw 
foston and Kansas City, between Cana 


between ; . V 
Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 


and the Gulf. 


Inc., 160 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York. 501 Fifth Ave., Telephone Murray Hill 1629: Albany, Volckert Blda.; E 


Massachussetts Trust Bldg.; Philadelphi 


Land Title Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Baltimore, American Bidg 


burgh, 831 Fourth Ave.: Buffalo, 110 Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit; General Motors Bldg.; Cine 


Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, 


Todd Bidg.; Indianapolis, Lombard Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bidg.; St. Louis, Ar 


Bldg.; Kansas City, Searritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, 636 Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, 912 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


© The D. T. E. Co., Ine., 1925 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
DES MOINES WATER WORKS 
AMBASSADOR A. B. HOUGHTON 
COLONEL HOWARD S. BORDEN 
WILLIAM A. ROCKEFELLER 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
MASONIC HOME OF MISSOURI 
WILLIAM GILLETTE 

SIR CHARLES B. GORDON 
MORTON ARBORETUM 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 





The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 

160 City Bank Bldg. 

Kent, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 








DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





Gvery real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely rep 
Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. ‘Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care o 
claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 


ts th. J, 


t made with the 
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An old forest being 
cleared up by the 
EvANS CLEARING Cor- 
PORATION for a park 
woodland on Manhat- 
tan Island. 





A view of the same 
spot in the finished 
park woodland after 
it has been quickly and 
economically cleared. 


AN OLD GIANT PULLED QUICKLY, ROOTS AND ALL. 


LAND CLEARING 


Foresters delight in the rapid, clean and economical land- 
clearing service of the Evans CLEARING CorporaTION, which 
leaves the top soil fertile and ready for immediate planting. 

In half, or a quarter, of the time ordinary contractors 
or land-clearing gangs require, your clearing is sweet 
and clean and free from damaging subsoil and parts of 
old roots and stumps that create harmful bacteria. 
No dynamite is used. 

Let us tell you How the Evans CLEARING CORPORATION 
saved a greater part of the land-clearing appropriation of a 


great city by use of the specially constructed machinery that 
avoids damage to desirable undergrowth, saplings and the 
bark of the fine trees to be saved. 


This machinery and service has been perfected to a high 
degree by years of practice. It is exclusively operated by 
the EvANs CLEARING CORPORATION. 

For full information about the service that is praised 


to the skies by expert Foresters, golf-course builders 
and country-estate managers, address or  telephone— 





THE EVANS CLEARING CORPORATION 


98 Pine Street, New York City 


Expert land- 
clearing serv- 
ice of the Evy- 
ANS CLEARING 
CorPORATION 
in a few days 
createsa 
“clearing” for 


ef gd gee 
* Enc IRE 


a golf course. < ae o> cy e 


Telephone: John 1334 


No dynamite 
is used; there- 
fore top soil 
remains; ev- 
erything is 
left clean and 
fertile, ready 
for quick 
planting, on 
country es- 
tates. 











Press of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

















